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To Ford Madox Ford 


Caroline Gordon 


Dear Ford: 

In the old days, in New York, in Paris, at ‘Benfolly,’ we used sometimes 
to amuse ourselves with a rather grim parlour game: the ‘placing’ of 
various acquaintances in the circles of Dante’s Inferno. As I recall, we 
experienced little difficulty in deciding where each person belonged. Indeed, 
the fun of the game lay in the snap judgments. A player who suddenly 
assigned a friend or enemy to ‘the City of Dis,’ or Lower Hell, for the sins 
of violence and fraud when one might have thought him bound for Upper 
Hell, for the sin, say, of incontinence, was apt to elicit admiring glances 
Srom his fellow players. I am naturally given to rash judgments and did not 
do too badly at the game. I do not know that I would cut as good a figure in 
the game today or even that I would care to play it. As one grows older it is 
harder to make judgments. I have no idea where you are now but that does 
not prevent my addressing this letter to you. I know that wherever you are 
you are engaged in some form of the activity which was your chief pre- 
occupation when _you were on this earth. 

We called it — deliberately playing it down — the pursuit of good letters, 
or, in honour of your great French predecessor, the search for le mot juste. 
But it was, of course, much more than that. It was, in the end, the search 
for truth. And you, who in every day affairs often made inaccurate state- 
ments — I have even known you to prevaricate ! — seem early in life to have 
laid hold of the lantern which would best light you on your journey. Your 
lifelong preoccupation with good letters seems to me now only one of the steps 
you took in the same mystical journey that Dante began on April 7, 1300. 
For le mot juste, the right word, the just word, the only word which will 
serve in a given situation, is, certainly, a part of the fabric of eternal truth. 
Your best books will live, I think ; they are true. 

But in your lifetime you were not exclusively preoccupied with the per- 
fection of your own prose style, or, as you called it, your ‘instrument.’ You 
were almost incredibly generous to younger writers. I do not believe that any 
imaginative writer who possessed a vestige of talent ever came your way 
without being the better for it. I am told that when_you died — decorously, it 
seems to me, in lodgings, in a foreign country — one corner of your rented 
desk was piled high with the manuscripts of young fiction writers, some 
of whom, unknown at the time, have since attained fame. 

But your recognition of talent was not confined to its encouragement. As 
an editor, you published — it is an old story now — the first works of writers 
whose fame is so solidly established that their origins must seem legendary 
to the present generation of novelists. The back issues of The English 
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Review and The Transatlantic Review testify to the services you 
rendered good letters as an editor. Some weeks ago I received the first issue 
of a new magazine called The Transatlantic Review. Since then I have 
found myself thinking of stories and poems that appeared in the old 
Transatlantic. 

I have just finished the first chapters of a new novel. It is, I dare to hope, 
the kind of novel you prophesied that I would one day write. I have sub- 
mitted it to the editors of the new Transatlantic Review as the best 
homage I am prepared, at this date, to render you and in recognition of the 
services which they are endeavouring to render to good letters. It seems to 
me that they could not have found a more appropriate name for their 
magazine — or a better patron. 


With the old affection, 
CAROLINE GORDON 














A Narrow Heart: 
The Portrait of a Woman 
by Caroline Gordon 


y life, my secret, conscious life, which is the only life worth 
telling about, began on a summer day. In late summer, I 
think. And I think that the incident which I am about to relate 
took place in the late afternoon. I come to this conclusion because 
the event, when it rises in my memory — and in these days it rises 
oftener and oftener to the surface of that dark lake — is associated 
with a golden light, the kind of light in which every object is 
bathed toward the end of the day — at least in Southern countries. 
I see a room in an old house in what even then was called the 
‘deep country’ and a child alone in that room. A bed of some dark 
wood stands alongside the east wall and chairs —- some of them 
must have been rocking chairs — are ranged in a circle before the 
cold hearth. A window near the bed gives little light, opening as it 
does on a dim hall; the house had been added on to haphazardly 
some years before. What light there is comes through two windows 
set close together in the western wall. A washstand near one of 
these windows holds a china pitcher, a soap-dish, and a basin. The 
pitcher is ornamented with garlands of brown ferns. So are the 
sides of the soap-dish. The basin is of tin, so worn that its rim 
sparkles in the western light. 

When the room is in its usual order the pitcher reposes in the 
basin but now it has been set to one side and the basin is full almost 
to the brim of not very clean water. Whoever last washed his hands 
in the basin had failed to pour the water out of the basin into the 
slop jar that stands on the floor. The slop jar, too, must have been 
garlanded with ferns but the picture that comes back to me — so 
clearly that I sometimes seem to have spent my life contemplating 
it — is of sunlight falling through ill-shaped, not very clean window 
panes to glint on a surface that is almost level with the window sill. 
The sunlight is weak. Outside the sun is declining. Its rays, sifting 
slantwise through the black boughs and broad green leaves of the 
maples, cast a shower of gold coins upon the dark earth. 

Nearly sixty years later I dreamed of sunlight falling through 
the wide, spreading boughs of a tree to lie upon the earth in the 
same pattern of gold coins. The tree was not a maple but an oak 
and it grew on the side of a hill in a country I had never seen. The 
companion who stood with me beneath its boughs asked whether 
we should ascend or descend the hill. I answered that I thought 
we ought to stay there ‘till we get the money the old lady left us’. 
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The psychoanalyst, to whom, following the fashion of my time, 
I had gone for a cure of my soul’s sickness, asked me to express an 
opinion as to whom or what this old lady represented — for nothing 
in a dream ever stands for itself! I said that I hadn’t the least idea 
who the old lady was and, glancing down from the doctor’s high 
window into a small, darkly-bordered Roman garden, caught the 
glint of sunlight on water in a marble basin and, all at once, was 
beset by that restlessness, that fire in the vitals, which, carrying its 
own deadly chill, has all my life driven me towards a hardly 
discernible goal. 

I told her, with some acrimony, that the time I had been 
spending in her office was the first voluntary interruption my 
work had ever suffered. (My secret calendar did not take into 
account the interruptions that came from discharging my 
duties as wife, mother, grandmother, housekeeper, hostess, or 
teacher.) 

She replied that the sequence of dreams I had been relating to 
her might well constitute the most important novel I had ever 
written. She added that the timing and the manner of the old 
lady’s entrance upon the stage of my subterranean consciousness 
convinced her that this character was to play a leading role in my 
secret drama. She thought that she might be one of those ‘archaic’ 
female figures, endowed with mysterious powers, whom a woman, 
toward the end of her life, sometimes encounters in dreams, 
provided that she has successfully traversed some of the darker 
corridors of that subterranean world which each of us carries 
around within us. This sibyl, she said, sometimes manifests herself 
visibly in a person’s life. She may be the friend, relation, or loved 
one who first recognizes and salutes those attributes which belong 
to the essential, the timeless You or Me. She hazarded the sug- 
gestion that in my case the mysterious, well-endowed crone might 
be my grandmother, an opinion in which I heartily concurred; I 
was my grandmother’s favorite and all her long life she thought 
better of me than I deserved. 

I was named, they used to tell me, by an old Negro nurse, who, 
when she first bent over my cradle, said, ‘Better name this child 
for Miss Carrie. She the one going to do the most for her.’ My poor 
mother must have had to listen to a great many remarks of this 
nature. Indeed, another one comes to mind. Shortly after one of 
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my mother’s accouchements her efficient, energetic mother was 
heard to cry out to some servant: ‘Run, quick! Nan’s got the 
baby.’ 

Nan or Nancy Minor Meriwether married her tutor, James 
Maury Morris Gordon, when she was seventeen years old and he 
twenty-nine. My brother, Morris Meriwether Gordon, was born 
when she was eighteen. She was twenty when I was born. 

In my family connection the different strains of blood which 
united to form us were carefully preserved in our middle names. 
My name-—my maiden name ~—is Caroline Ferguson Gordon. 
Having lost my natural protector, my husband, I have recently 
assumed another name — Ogilvie — in memory of that man whom, 
of all my ancestors, lineal or collateral, I most admire. But when 
I was a child I used to wish that I had had ‘Meriwether’ for a 
middle name. The name of Meriwether is much esteemed by 
those who bear it — why, I’ve never been able to make out. My 
grandmother used to say that if a dog belonging to a Meriwether 
ran through the yard of a pregnant woman, the child would have 
Meriwether for its middle name. 

Provincial pride has seldom expressed itself more aptly! And 
pride and provincialism are characteristic of most of the Meri- 
wethers. I did meet some rich cousins once who were not provincial 
and did not seem at all proud of being Meriwethers. I was quite 
disgusted with them until I found that they had provided a fund 
for the ‘perpetual care’ of the old family graveyard, ‘ Meriville,’ 
where I hope to be buried. (I am looking forward to my interment 
with considerable impatience — for a reason which I will divulge 
at the proper time.) 

But on the day of which I am speaking that old house and the 
farm, ‘Merry Mont’ — the land everywhere lay perfectly level! — 
made up my world. The house, a gray, ugly house which looked 
old before its time, stood in a grove of sugar maples, or, as we 
called them, ‘sugar trees’. My grandfather, when he settled there 
soon after the Civil War, had brought seedlings from the woods 
and planted them all about the house and now they were grown 
so tall and thick that when you were in the upper rooms you 
looked out always into layer upon layer of green leaves. I have had 
to live in many different cities in my time, but even now, nearing 
the end of my life, I still find it hard to draw the blinds at night; 
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I always feel that the leaves are thick enough to keep out curious 
glances. 

I think often of the people who moved through the rooms of 
that old house or sat upon its porch or drove toward it along dusty, 
country lanes, but when I revisit it in memory I am oftenest in that 
dark old room on the first floor. It was my grandmother’s bedroom 
and according to the old-fashioned custom the gathering place for 
the whole family. My uncle, the son of its indomitable occupant, 
once said that it was ‘the best room in the house’. That was because 
it was built of hewed, squared logs of yellow poplar. It had actually 
once been a house in itself, a ‘single-pen’ log cabin where the 
overseer, who during my grandmother’s minority had ‘worked’ 
the slaves whom she had inherited from her mother, had lived. 
But that was a long time ago — as time goes. My grandmother, on 
the day of which I write, must have been in her hearty sixties and 
I was four years old. 

I conclude that I was four years old from another memory con- 
nected with that room. Standing at the west window you could 
look out, past the ridged, blackish trunks of the ‘sugar trees’ on to 
the garden. There was a brick walk running its length and flower 
beds on each side of the walk. At the end of the walk a tree stood, 
wreathed luxuriantly in some vines whose name I never knew. 
Modestly retired behind that tree was ‘the privy’ or ‘out-house’. 
It, too, was wreathed in vines. At that time of year, after the crops 
were ‘laid by,’ the vines were allowed to ‘take’ the garden. The 
rows of okra and butter beans and tomatoes and ‘snap’ beans were 
all festooned with morning-glory vines. For a small child, walking 
between these rows was like venturing into a dense forest and so I 
seldom ventured there but I used often to run up and down the 
brick-edged flower beds and there were certain plants which I 
regularly paused beside, as if they had been persons I desired to 
visit. The ‘mock orange’ bush was almost as tall as a tree. You 
could push your way in under its lower branches to stand in a 
green gloom and savor its vernal fragrance while the white-starred 
twigs foamed past you like spray from a fountain. In the bed 
opposite stood a rosebush whose petals were a very dark, velvety 
red. Its name was ‘George the Fourth’. Beyond it grew the tea 
roses my grandmother loved — only one of them survives at this 
date — and at the far end of the walk there was an old ‘moss rose’ 
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whose hairy, prickly stem fascinated me as much as its short, 
curled, pink petals. 

There was a crude wooden arch above the garden gate. I sup- 
pose a vine was meant to be trained over it but I cannot remember 
that any vine ever grew there. I do remember opening the gate 
and as I passed through it reflecting disconsolately that I had not 
done any work that day. The day in question comes back to me 
as my fourth birthday. At any rate, the passage through the 
garden gate, with its attendant reflection, is associated in my 
memory with some sort of festivity and through the years I have 
come to think of it as, perhaps, a party given to celebrate my 
fourth birthday, which seems odd, for as a family we were not 
given to celebrations. Life was a grim affair, to be got through 
as best one could. And the celebration of a nativity would have 
been quite out of keeping with the family temper. (I have some- 
where a letter written by one of my granduncles when he was 
eight years old in which he laments the death of a favorite puppy: 
‘Pa says no use to think about it, that this life is one of trial and 
discipline. But I loved my little dog!’) 

I have read psychological treatises on the characteristics and 
behavior of the ‘gifted’ child and I gather that any talent -—a 
‘vocation’ the religious call it - manifests itself early in life. I am 
not certain that that day in late summer of which I write was my 
fourth birthday but I have no doubt as to the nature of the work 
which had been interrupted, perhaps by a festivity. It was the 
composing of fiction. I did not call my work by that name in those 
days. I thought of it as ‘stories’ which I told myself as I went about 
my ordinary affairs and I cannot remember a moment of my life 
when the telling of those stories did not seem an obligation that 
had been laid upon me and one which it would be dangerous to 
evade. 

I have speculated in my mature years on the nature of the 
danger which the imaginative writer incurs if he does not perform 
the task which seems to have been assigned to him. For some 
people the danger assumes, I think, the form of a shadowy, at 
times menacing presence treading always just behind one. If one 
. goes forward on the road on which one’s feet have been set the 
Presence keeps its distance. One moves, then, as if walking in sun- 
light along the border of a wood. But let the feet lag or stray! The 
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Presence, then, looms larger and finally towers over us so that we 
move always in its shadow. It is, I suppose, the fear of being 
engulfed in that monstrous shadow that keeps our feet moving 
along the appointed path. 

But what ruses the poor traveler resorts to in his frantic effort to 
escape from the flinty path! What startings aside, what crouchings 
under insubstantial cover! My ‘work’-the work which from 
earliest recollection I have felt called upon to do -— came easier 
when I was quite young. The stories, then, seemed to take shape 
of their own accord. An imaginary person, doubtless a year or two 
older than I was and fairer in form and feature, wandered happily 
along the border of a sunlit wood. The adventures which I envi- 
sioned followed usually the same pattern, a pattern which I had 
no difficulty in apprehending. I cannot remember ever going 
through in my infancy any of the agonizing struggles I later went 
through in trying to discover what happened in the story I had been 
commanded to tell. 

I suppose that this is the common experience of the imaginative 
writer. It is not so much that the work grows harder as we grow 
older as that the outlines which were once so clear become 
blurred. St. Therese of Lisieux who, in addition to or perhaps 
because of being a saint, was certainly one of the greatest geniuses 
that ever lived, has told us in her autobiography of a period in her 
life marked by uncertainty, anguish, and many tears, until on 
Christmas Eve, 1873, at the age of fourteen, ‘Baby Therese 
recovered the strength of mind she’d lost at four and a half and 
recovered it for good’. 

On this road which we are condemned in early youth to travel 
we may expect, I gather, to be challenged at every turn. The 
challenge takes the form of a test that is repeated over and over. 
What is demanded of us is that we recognize the true, the beauti- 
ful, the timeless under its accidental appearance. Like the brother 
and sister in the Grimms’ fairy tale, we wander, early in life, into 
a forest where every brook that flows ‘so smoothly over its pebbles’ 
may have been poisoned by the wicked witch who is the step- 
mother of every one of us. 

The miller in ‘The Robber Bridegroom’ is a respected member 
of the community and betrothes his daughter to the robber in good 
faith. The girl, herself, has never heard anything said against her 
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prospective husband. It is only ‘the chill she feels at her heart’ 
whenever she sees or thinks of him that makes her fear the journey 
he has asked her to make into that dark wood where he lives: 


She felt very uneasy without exactly knowing why; and she 
filled both pockets with peas and lentils. There were ashes 
strewed on the path through the wood, but, nevertheless, at each 
step she cast a few peas on the ground. So she went on the whole 
day until she came to the middle of the wood, where it was the 
darkest, and there stood a lonely house, not pleasant in her eyes, 
for it was dismal and unhomelike. She walked in, but there was 
no one there, and the greatest stillness reigned. Suddenly she 
heard a voice cry: 


‘Turn back, turn back, thou pretty bride. 
Within this house thou must not hide, 
For here do evil things betide.’ 


The girl glanced round, and perceived that the voice came from 
a bird who was hanging in a cage on the wall. And again it cried: 


‘Turn back, turn back, thou pretty bride. 
For here do evil things betide.’ 


Then the pretty bride went from one room to the other through 
the whole house, but it was quite empty, and no soul to be found 
in it. 

At last she reached the cellar, and there sat a very old woman 
nodding her head. 

‘Can you tell me,’ said the bride, ‘if my bridegroom lives 
here?’ 

‘Oh, poor child,’ answered the old woman, ‘do you know 
what has happened to you? You are in a place of cutthroats. 
You thought you were to be a bride, and soon to be married, 
but death will be your spouse. Look here, I have a great kettle 
of water to set on, and when once they have you in their power 
they will cut you in pieces, cook you, and eat you, for they are 
cannibals. Unless I have pity on you and save you, all is over 
with you.’ 

- Then the old woman hides her behind a great cask ‘where she 
could not be seen’ and the bride crouches there, trembling, while 
the robbers cut in pieces and cook and eat — after having given her 
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one glass of red wine, one glass of white wine, and one glass of 
yellow wine! — another unfortunate young woman whom they 
have dragged into the house, but the old woman: 


... dropped some sleeping stuff into their wine, so that they 
stretched themselves out on the cellar floor, sleeping and snor- 
ing. When the bride heard that, she came out from behind the 
cask and had to make her way among the sleepers, lying all 
about on the ground, and she felt very much afraid lest she 
might awaken any of them. But by good luck she passed 
through, and the old woman with her, and they opened the 
door, and they made all haste to leave that house of murderers. 
The wind had carried away the ashes from the path but the 
peas and lentils had budded and the moonshine upon them 
showed her the way. 


I think that nowadays a young woman, venturing into a dark 
wood, might go looking and listening for the bird that hangs in a 
golden cage on the wall and might not take along with her the peas 
and lentils to strew along the way. But it is the peas and lentils that 
have sprung up and budded along the path from which the wind 
has blown away the ashes that show the old woman and the girl 
the way out of the wood. 

One evening when I was in my twenties I sat in a café in Paris 
while two young poets talked about the part that works of other 
poets had played in shaping their own talents. Both of them had 
had early in life the experience of seeing revealed in the Grimm 
Brothers’ ‘The Yellow Dwarf’ a world under whose impact their 
own imaginations were still reeling; each of them confessed that 
late at night or when he was alone for any length of time he could 
still hear the Yellow Dwarf repeating: ‘I’m not through with you 
yet!’ 

Men and women, doubtless, react differently to fairy stories, as 
to everything else. I believe that ‘The Robber Bridegroom’ had 
a more powerful impact upon my infant imagination than ‘The 
Yellow Dwarf’. For me the dwarf’s ‘I’m not through with you 
yet’ is not as arresting as the calmness with which the robber’s 
prospective bride sits silent at the wedding feast until he says, 
‘And now, Sweetheart, do you know a story?’ and she tells of her 
dream of going through a dark wood and coming at last to a house 
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where there is no living soul, only on the wall a bird in a cage, 
which says, ‘Sweetheart, the dream is not ended,’ and again, when 
the robbers have given the poor prisoner to drink of red, yellow, 
and white wine and have killed her and cut her in pieces, ‘Sweet- 
heart, the dream is not ended,’ until, at the last, the bride, her- 
self, takes up the bird’s song, crying: ‘Sweetheart, my dream is not 
yet ended!’ That is as terrible a story as I know of anywhere. I am 
very glad my parents put it into my hands when I was quite young. 

I learned to read when I was four years old, I have been told. 
When I think of that afternoon in late summer a book is lying on 
the dark ledge of the window beside which I am standing. It must 
have been Grimms’ Fairy Tales . . . What I cannot understand ts how 
I came to be left alone for such a long time in that room ! 

Time, of course, seems different to us when we are very young 
from the way it seems when we grow older. It seems — I can think 
of only one way to say it — somehow J/onger. A child’s afternoon can 
last for what seems an eternity. When I think of that afternoon 
what comes back to me most clearly is a kind of suspension of the 
ordinary measurements of time. I seem to have stayed a very long 
time alone in that room, ordinarily a sort of passageway or channel 
for the busy, teeming life of the house. In the old days in Virginia, 
it would have been called ‘the chamber,’ the room in which the 
matriarch reposed when she was not busy elsewhere. The tin basin 
on the washstand was mute evidence of the survival of ancient 
customs here in ‘the west’. Somebody, pausing long enough to 
wash his hands, for almost anybody who passed through that room 
was at liberty so to pause, had broken the china bowl that be- 
longed to ‘the set’ and my grandmother, realizing that another 
china bowl might share the same fate, had not brought one down 
from upstairs. 

It was, of course, her bedroom. Years later, when she was quite 
feeble, I was allowed to assist at her toilette and marveled at how 
long the process could be drawn out. And it must have been, even 
at the time of which I write, a formidable process, but one with 
which my childish mind didn’t concern itself. For me, she sprang, 
each morning, full-dressed from the big double bed in which she 
‘ slept on a mound of feather mattresses. 

My grandfather slept there, too —long enough to beget four 
children. He was a tobacco planter, like all the Meriwethers, and 
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must have spent a good deal of time in the fields, overseeing the 
work of ‘the hands’. But when I think of him he is always in the 
same place and in the same attitude: a medium-sized man with 
very blue eyes, a fine, aquiline nose and a short brown beard, 
sitting in a cane-bottomed chair under the maple tree in front of 
the house. His chair is tilted back against the trunk of the tree. An 
iron chain, which some boy long ago flung over the lowest bough 
of the tree, depends over his head. He holds a book in his hand. I 
have said that it was my grandmother who, perhaps, first recog- 
nized those attributes which go to make up the part of me which 
has remained more or less unchanged during my whole life, but it 
was from him that I received my first compliment on my appear- 
ance. My mother had dressed me in a fresh muslin dress (white, 
candy striped with pink) and had curled my lank brown hair and 
had sent me downstairs to tiptoe through the front hall, but not so 
noiselessly that my grandfather did not raise his eyes. from his 
book and tell me that I looked pretty. (I doubt that I did. I was 
a thin, undersized child with a slightly crooked nose and eyes 
which everybody on the place kept telling me were ‘really black’ 
when I so much wanted them to be golden brown!) 

No, there was no chance of my grandfather’s being in that dark 
old room on the afternoon of which I write. He would have been 
out in the yard, under the tree, reading. As for my grandmother, 
I can think of any number of things she might have been doing. 
In the hen-house, gathering eggs, superintending the making of 
jam or preserves in a big iron kettle in the back yard, working 
among her flowers, or, perhaps, driving in a buggy drawn by 
‘Old Douglas’ along the red clay road that led to the house of her 
brother or one of her numerous cousins, or visiting some of the 
tenants on the place, with a view to getting them to mend their 
ways. (They never did.) 

I think of all the people who frequented that place, particularly 
in the summers, and ask myself where they were at that moment, 
what they were likely to have been doing. My mother might have 
been in one of the upstairs bedrooms, reading or sitting at the 
sewing machine, making garments for her three children. (My 
brother, William Fitz-Hugh Gordon, would have been born by 
the time I was four years old.) My mother was a bit of a blue- 
stocking in her youth — indeed, gifted as a linguist. Later on 
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she despised scholarship, like almost everything else with which she 
came in contact. But at the time she must have looked the way she 
looks in the photograph which stands on my dresser: a slender 
young woman — what we’d call nowadays ‘a girl’ — whose dream- 
ing eyes look out of a fine-featured face from under softly piled 
brown hair. 

There is no question of what my father would have been doing. 
When ‘the dog days’ began he laid his fishing rod aside and now, 
as August drew to its close, he would have been roaming the fields, 
gun in hand, dog at his heel, to shoot the doves that were feeding 
everywhere upon the ripened grain. 

My older brother, Morris, must have been a little over seven at 
the time. Already a bookish little boy. There was a story about his 
going out one day, book in hand, to bestride the fence that was 
being repaired by a carpenter and asking the carpenter whether 
he knew Macaulay’s ‘ Horatius at the Bridge’. When the carpenter 
said he didn’t believe he did Morris recited the whole poem to 
him, whereupon the carpenter said that he would be damned. A 
few years ago I returned from a protracted stay in Rome and, 
wanting to make myself seem important in the eyes of my oldest 
grandson, told him that ‘Grandma has a friend who lives in a 
palace right across from where Horatius kept the bridge’. The 
little fellow, who, unlike the ‘ Merry Mont’ carpenter, has attended 
our best schools, looked baffled and finally said, ‘Grandma, who 
was Horatius ?’ 

I had an aunt, my mother’s younger sister, then in her early 
twenties, who delighted us all with the almost continual play of 
her high spirits. When I was a small child to be in the same room 
with her was excitement enough. She might have been out riding 
about the country on her black saddle horse, ‘Jeff,’ or down in the 
front yard in the hammock that was slung between two pear trees, 
being courted by some young man. ‘Beaux,’ as they were firmly 
labeled in those days, sometimes came and stayed a whole summer. 
I do not think that my aunt was in the house at that time, and 
though as a child I was often conscious of my father’s and mother’s 
protective presences I cannot feel that either of them had me in 
mind at that moment. The person nearest me in point of time and 
space — the only person on whom I might have called for help if it 
were possible for one human being to call upon another for help 
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in such a crisis— was my grandfather, but his eyes would have 
been bent upon his book. He was what we called ‘an inveterate 
reader’ and he read, chiefly, writers who speculated on the nature 
of the relationship of God and Man: Thomas Paine, Robert G. 
Ingersoll, books on what were beginning to be called ‘psychic 
phenomena’. He was to die some years later of an overdose of the 
medicine he took for his migraine headaches, crying out: ‘If I could 
only know! If I could only know!’ But I do not think that he would 
have heard me if I had cried out to him then for help, and even if 
he had heard me and had asked me what troubled me, I do not 
know what I could have told him except that some change had 
come over the room, some shifting of light and shade that seemed 
to have been willed by a Presence of whose existence I had hitherto 
not been aware. I glanced quickly about the room and then 
through the open window. The sun was sinking. Only the reddish 
glow behind the clump of cedars that marked one corner of the 
garden told me that it was still above the horizon. A few rays of 
sunshine fell on to the broad window sill but they were too weak 
to illuminate the dark wood. My gaze went to the water in the 
basin. The last time I had regarded it it had seemed about to over- 
flow the basin, it quivered so with light. But now the surface of the 
water lay languid and opaque. It was at that moment that the 
cry came from outside the room. A bird, perhaps, calling from 
some bough to its mate, or the sharp plaint that breaks sometimes 
from a domestic animal when it realizes that it is being led to 
slaughter, or even the muted, soaring lament that Negro ‘hands’ 
in those days lifted as they worked in the fields. I have never 
known what the cry was or where it came from but I remember 
how that hoarse sound, speaking of some apparently unassuage- 
able distress, suddenly sounded again in the room and how the 
shadows, which up till then had lurked in the corners, massed 
themselves as if about to sway forward. It was a long time ago but 
it sometimes seems as if I had all my life been standing in that 
darkening room, companioned only by shadows, shadows which, 
as I stood there, I kept at bay by the exertion of all my childish 
will, for I knew even then that their very existence betokened peril 
and that too close communion with them meant death. 

The shadows deepened. I shifted my gaze away from where the 
water glinted. The shadows deepened. I gave way to panic and 
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ran across the room and thrust my face down into the water. It 
seemed to me deep enough to drown in. One of the sharpest 
memories of my life is the surprise I felt when my childish visage 
raised itself, apparently of its own accord, dripping with water, and 
I knew that I was still there in that room, with only shadows for 
companions. 


To a Woodpecker 


by William Carlos Williams 


D ecember bird in the bare tree 
your harsh cry sounds 
reminding me 


of death we celebrated by lament- 
ations crying out 
in the old 


days wails of anguish shrieking 
wakes curses that the 
gods 


had been so niggardly sweet 
nightingale of the 


winter 


woods hang out the snow as if 
it were gay 
curtains 
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Poems by Frank Musial 


To Chaplin 


TUWIM’S BARBERS 


B arbers line empty shop walls 
Anticipating customers: bored. 

Each combs alone, shaves alone, sprawls, 
Wakes alone to news heard or snored. 


They go to the window — nothing there ; 
They return to their mirror and see — barbers 
With mournful, smoothly slicked-down hair, 
Bepowdered, pretty barbers. 


They read papers, rub foreheads, whistle, 
They pace, they wait for something, anything. 
Before their mirror they bow, they twirl, 
They yawn and swallow their sleeping. 


A storm’s coming, the town’s blue, cocks crow. 
Barbers are afraid — there’s thunder already ! 
Barbers weep, sing, run to and fro, 

And stop suddenly to walk a ralentt. 


Then they lift their hands slowly, very slowly, 
Then they turn their heads slowly, unwillingly, 
They move their lips silently and stare, 
Charmed by deadly lusters of nickle. 


Then they writhe, crawl, listen to the rain, 

Then they cringe before their amazed mirror — 
Barbers dance, leap, barbers in the air remain, 
And like angels fly into the mirror. 


POEMS BY FRANK MUSIAL 


TUWIM’S BARBERS 


Three Poems about a barber (after the Polish of Fulian Tuwim, 
1894-1953) 


I. Hero 


Behind the blue cigarette smoke 

The barber’s mirror is framed in grease. 
The wall wears eternally a peeling cloak 
Of wave-set posters: hussars in a frieze. 


The girl and hunter are long dead — 
Their dying has been punctuated by flies. 
From poles hang banners of boredom read: 
Always last month’s, always torn ‘ Eyes’. 


There’s a gaping comb and a balding brush, 
Old Servants with worn nickle handles — 

Also dead. Though sometimes an asthmatic gush 
Of lilac water has everything dispelled. 


With that gush of spring my hero wets the part 
In his hair, smears in wave-set, and sees 

A splendid hussar, and sees a sweetheart, 

And dreams of someday joining the frieze. 
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II. Beloved 


And when at night he sits on his grey bedding, 
He props chin on fist and stares into a corner — 
To dream about a sunny Sunday of spring, 
About holding roses and proposing to her — 


In shiny boots, sabre, uniform, medals 
Fingling, he'll bend his knee before his lady. 
He dreams the round cheeks and eyes of a doll, 
And the bust — two giant balls — his beloved — 


Ah, arm in arm they walk through the square, 

He and his lovely, painted, globular invention, 
While from a window another jealously looks where 
On his patent boots burns a double sun. 


That is theater — reverie — reflection of romance — 
He swarthy, she a pale surprise ! 

With this he wakes. Whistles sadly. And perchance 
Observes his bare, starved thighs. 








POEMS BY FRANK MUSIAL 


III. Singing from the gallery 


‘I hang over the balustrade 

Of paradise to see the stage — what height ! - 
And I don’t have wings ! So I serenade — 

(Oh, an angel has blossomed in the spot-light!) 


‘To whom are you lifting eyes of prayer 
As you float in a hereandthere cloud? 
Circling on your toes in luminous air 

For whom are you swaying, melodic lily? 


‘A leering bandleader guides you 
With his palm, rocks you to and fro, 
But you, undulating at his cue, 

Pray only to me and I hear! 


‘Soar up to me from fairyland, 

To me my dove, to me my silver moon !” 

So sang the hero from his noble stand, 
Cried so -- loved so — and fell so into the pit. 


HAIKU 


: Kies to the sky 


And little boys laugh ; 
The monsoon ends. 
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Death and the 
Wife of John Henry 


A Puritan Premonition by Evan S. Connell, Jr. 


sound of someone bitterly weeping. He turned on his side and 
saw it was his wife, whom he loved more than anything else in 
the world. 

John Henry took his wife in his arms, and he said, ‘ My love, 
what is this?’ 

‘I have had a dream,’ said she. 

‘Pray, tell me it,’ said he. 

‘I dare not tell thee what it was,’ the wife of John Henry replied. 
‘But promise me one thing and never will I ask another: tomorrow 
stay at home with me.’ 

‘That I cannot do,’ John Henry said, reproving her. 

And he held her motionless in his arms till the sun rose, for she 
could not sleep, nor keep from weeping. 

Then, while John Henry was eating his breakfast, there came 
a knock at the door, and she went to open it, and she found an old 
man in a black cloak and a steeple-crowned hat, and breeches and 
buckle shoes, and a hoary beard descended on his breast. The old 
man carried a musket in the crook of his arm, and he spoke to her 
courteously, but he spoke in accents long disused. 

‘This morning I go hunting with thy husband,’ the old man 
said. ‘Now, mistress, I bid thee tell the good man I am here, and 
am ready to go.’ 

‘He goes alone,’ she said. ‘He has told me so, himself. Now go 
away. Go far away and do not return, for I know thy image, and 
will not let thee in.’ 

‘Just over the hill,’ the old man said, ‘shall he find me.’ 

And he made a threatening gesture as she closed the door. 

‘Who was that ?’ John Henry inquired. ‘ Who was that at the door 
so early? — was it the ghost of Old Noll?’ inquired he, laughing. 
‘For the blood is drawn away from thy sweet face. Methinks a kiss 
may restore the color there.’ So saying, John Henry grasped his wife 
about the waist and sought to plant a kiss on her cheek. 

**Twas a stranger,’ she said. ‘Asking directions. Do not go 
hunting today, my love.’ 

‘Pray,’ said he, surprised and perplexed, ‘Why not?’ 

‘Stay with me,’ she replied. ‘I beg. This day, of all days in the 
year.’ Then, seeing he meant to go, she cried: ‘Oh, listen! I will 
tell thee my dream!’ And so she told it to him. 


Jee Henry was wakened in the middle of the night by the 
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This is the dream she dreamt. The dream of the wife of John 
Henry. 

It is afternoon in the spring of the year 1689. In King street 
there is a crowd. The people of each parish stand close around 
their minister, and a rumor is spreading: ‘The Pope of Rome has 
given orders for a new Saint Bartholomew!’ Suddenly a double 
rank of English soldiers appears, all in red, with shouldered match- 
locks, and matches burning, and the drummers are drumming 
them down the street. Behind the red-coated soldiers ride Sir 
Edmund Andros and his favorite councillors. At his right comes 
Edward Randolph, and to the left is Bullivant, and Dudley, with 
downcast eyes — Dudley the American — comes riding in the rear. 
Down the long street they come riding, to the rolling tap of the 
drums, the tap and clack, and the puttering roll, and the horses 
neighing, shaking their English bridles and tossing their foam 
while the birds wheel wildly overhead. Now comes the Episcopal 
clergyman of King’s Chapel, and he is riding among the magistrates 
in his priestly vestments, holding a crucifix to his bosom. Behind 
him come more soldiers, all in the red coats of the Governor’s 
Guard. Now there is seen an old man in a black cloak and a 
steeple-crowned hat, with breeches and buckle shoes, and a beard 
descending on his breast, and he gesticulates as he walks. He seems 
to be threatening all those who walk and ride before him. The 
procession passes. At the end of King street looms a prison. The 
doors swing wide and they all march in, and the doors fall to, 
locked forever. They are gone, they are gone, the Governor and 
his councillors, the magistrates in their wigs and robes. James has 
abdicated and William is King of England. 

That was the dream she had. The dream she told to him. And 
John Henry laughed and said, ‘Not time, nor use, have I for 
riddles’. And he made ready to leave her. 

‘There was an old man at the door,’ she cried, ‘and I know who 
he was, for the gun on his arm was thine. Now I pray thee, as my 
love endures, do not go away. For if this be, thou never will 
return!’ 

‘And I have failed to return before, my love?’ asked he. 

‘Never,’ said she, holding him tightly. 

‘Amen!’ cried John Henry. 

‘Yet do not go!’ 
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‘Even as I have promised before, so shall I return from this 
day’s work,’ John Henry said, and he smiled down on his young 
wife. ‘Sweet Mistress, the savages take their ease, and for my part 
I do believe the Devil himself lies sleeping behind the church. 
God rest the bones of Increase Mather! On this day, therefore, I 
cannot fail to keep covenant with mine own resolve.’ 

Having said this, he put on his broad-brimmed Puritan hat and 
he took down his musket from the pegs in the chimney corner, and 
he went to the door. He looked out and he looked all around, 
and presently he came back to his young wife. With his musket 
in the crook of his arm he considered her most tenderly, and he 
played with the pink ribbon of her cap. 

‘Thou hast dreamed again, my love,’ John Henry said. ‘There 
are no footprints at our door. Unbroken lies the snow from here to 
the top of the hill. Which Sabbath dost thee keep? For, methinks, 
last night late, thy sweet body was anointed with juice of smallage, 
and cinquefoil, and wolf’s bane.’ 

‘I am mine own self, and no other,’ she replied. 

‘Amen!’ John Henry shouted, and the rafters rang with the joy 
of his voice. ‘ My faith,’ said he in a more humble tone, while his 
face glowed red, ‘my hat is all but dislodged from my head.’ 
Whereupon he straightened it, and he said, ‘I must go. For if I 
listened, sweet wife, to such words as come from thy tongue, 
midday would find me here yet. And if I stayed today, wouldst 
thou not have another dream tomorrow? And yet another on the 
day after? So would we be together all the time.’ 

‘And thee would mind so much?’ she asked, holding him fast. 

‘Ah, that I dare not say,’ John Henry answered. ‘But yon 
table, I swear, would long lie empty.’ 

So saying, he laughed again, and took up his horn of powder, 
and he went away to the hill where the snow lay deep, where no 
man had gone before him. 

Then the wife of John Henry flung herself down and she lay 
bitterly weeping, weeping not for this day, but for tomorrow, and 
tomorrow. 
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Talmus 
by Jack Richardson 


he lights of the small stores surrounding the park fought 
valiantly to pierce the afternoon fog and rain that, quickly 
and silently, had descended. The park, a small’ rectangle of 
benches, grass, and soot-coated statues, was the last concession the 
town’s economic growth had made to nonpaying real estate, and, 
located at the center of the business district, served as refuge for 
chess-playing pensionnaires, antique ladies with cameo pets, and an 
occasional traveler passing the time between trains observing the old 
men hunched over the rigid diagonals of the concrete chessboards. 
Today, however, the late fall weather had forced the habitués 
from their stone-encircled garden into shelter beneath the town’s 
brightest collection of neon — the theater marquee. Unaccustomed 
to each other in this new milieu, the park regulars mulled about in 
silence, speaking only to curse the rain and the cold that came with it. 
Finally, when it became apparent that this was to be no brief 
drizzle, several of the women, pretending the theater was a com- 
mon experience in their lives, began eying the placards hung 
beneath speckled glass coverings on the walls of the theater’s front 
lobby. Expecting advertisements for past and future performances, 
they were startled to find something was to be done that very 
afternoon, and this, being a rupture of the theater’s policy, which 
was to open its doors only on weekends and holidays, was noted 
by the women and passed on to the sullen chessplayers. Soon each 
member of the small gathering, having nothing else to do in such 
weather, began discreetly fingering the stray coins in pocket and 
purse to see if, by chance, they could afford the price of admission. 
The signs announced no ordinary play or musical. It was to be 
a performance given by a single man called Talmus, and beneath 
his name was the agnomen ‘The Miracle Body,’ the promise of 
astounding bodily feats and of a spiritual and physical rebirth for 
the spectator. These were exactly the enticements needed to attract 
the elderly refugees, and their presence, in turn, lured several 
scurrying passersby, caught in the dark afternoon weather, into 
the lobby. Soon, no less than fifty hands, most twisted with age, 
were shut tightly around the few coins necessary for an afternoon’s 
entertainment. 
Backstage in the theater, about half the ordinary number of 
weekend stage hands were indifferently making ready for the 
performance. A few potted palms were placed at the edge of the 
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stage and an oriental backdrop, which served years ago in a 
children’s production of ‘Ali Baba,’ was lowered. On it, a few 
faded pink mosques and white, shrouded figures aboard camels 
were depicted. The riders had their backs to the audience’s view 
and were headed toward a distant and blank horizon. At this point 
the artist’s imagination must have failed him, for the rest of the 
backdrop was covered with the simple blue and yellow sky and 
sand, with an occasional cluster of etiolated palms, hinting an oasis. 

Behind this frayed piece of canvas was a row of dressing rooms, 
and in one of these three figures sat silently while two large men, 
one dressed in a faded dinner jacket, the other in an ill-fitting but 
expensive business suit, engaged in a loud polemic in front of the 
room’s entrance. The man more formally attired was Nicholas 
Firroir, agent and manager of ‘The Miracle Body,’ Talmus, and 
a veteran of some thirty years in the creation and promotion of 
performers. His stature and manner displayed so much assurance 
of personal success that even the threadbare dinner jacket 
couldn’t refute the impression that this might be one of the great 
men of the times. His dark eyes were enormous, and he had the 
habit of closing them while being spoken to, as if shielding himself 
from error and falsehood till it was his moment to insert the final 
words. The eyes were in such a position while the other gentleman 
was speaking. 

‘Now really, Nicholas, to call me down here from the city when 
I’m in the middle of a busy season is just too much for such a thing. 
What do you think I could tell my customers to make them sit 
through a performance in which a boy allows himself to be poked 
with pins and such? My clients are not of the ordinary sort, you 
know. They’ve seen everything twice over and come to my theater 
simply because I permit them to be bored by the best of what 
they’ve already experienced. To offer them such a spectacle might 
shock them, but they’d remember that Karl Broeder had com- 
promised their taste. No, Nicholas, this time you’ve gone too far. 
It just won’t do.’ 

When several deep asthmatic sighs signaled the end of the entre- 
preneur’s speech, Nicholas slowly opened his eyes, looked com- 
‘ passionately upon his anxious detractor, clasped his thin white 
hands behind his back, and assumed the manner of a patient pre- 
ceptor talking to an earnest but not overly bright student. 
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‘Karl, Karl, Karl,’ he began, repeating the name as he modu- 
lated his voice from a whisper to an indignant whine, ‘what do you 
take me for? Don’t you think I know what makes good theater? 
Don’t you, after all these years, trust my judgement just a little? 
You know if anything can make your audience sit up and prickle 
it’s a performance directed and created by Nicholas Firroir.’ 

‘Oh that’s all very fine to hear, but the fact remains I’ve seen 
nothing but a Pole who drinks too much for my taste, can’t even 
babble a few words in a civilized tongue, and whose sole recom- 
mendation as a performer is that he can be stuck by swords and 
such without feeling anything. And those two women with him are 
more dead than alive. Look at them sitting there. They’re a fine 
trio, eh? Grace, charm, wit — especially your ‘‘ Miracle Body”! My 
God, Nicholas, my people wouldn’t stand for it — that’s all, they 
just wouldn’t stand for it!’ 

Nicholas, whose eyes had again been closed, opened them at 
Karl’s reference to the three performers. He glanced in at them, 
executed a brief expression of distaste, and then turned back to his 
colleague. 

‘Listen,’ he began, his voice now quiet and measured, ‘the 
manager of this theater is the one who’s taking the chance, not 
you. All I ask is that you watch and think a little. If all goes well, 
you'll see for yourself how my act strikes an audience. Admittedly 
this afternoon crowd won’t be up to your clientele, but they’re 
tough enough to make you see how I might get to your people. 
Now just go out, sit down, and observe. After it’s over you'll beg 
to have “‘The Miracle Body” in your theater.’ 

Nicholas watched Karl walk off mumbling toward the door to 
the orchestra, and then stepped, smiling, into the small dressing 
room.' Persuasion was no more difficult for him now than it had 
been when, a parentless boy of sixteen, he’d first begun bargaining 
his ideas and performers to the thoughtless carnival owners in the 
mountain country where he was born. Karl was more difficult, 
but he also was a good man of the theater, and Nicholas knew he 
had something his friend couldn’t resist. The main problem, that 
of getting Karl to watch, had been solved. The rest, once Nicholas 
had his trio on the stage, would be easy. 

Now, in front the cluttered make-up table, Nicholas sighed con- 
tentedly. Behind him, the three figures looked suspiciously at their 
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manager and coughed softly for attention. The two women, one 
Talmus’s wife, the other his mother, except for the difference in 
age and depth of line upon their faces, looked identical. They were 
both thin, small, sharply built, with veins pressing against the drawn 
skin at precisely the same places about the temples and wrists. Both 
wore black cotton dresses with a small garland of lace around the 
neck, and, on what should have been their breasts, lay a large, silver 
St. John medallion which Nicholas had purchased for the act. 

Between the two women sat Talmus. He was already in his per- 
forming costume: a pair of patched black trunks, faded red ballet 
slippers, and a dark velvet cape barely reaching his waist. His 
arms, chest, and back were bare, revealing strong muscles beneath 
a pale and freckled skin, and his light blond hair had been 
allowed to grow until it rested on his heavy shoulders. His face had 
a touch of the orient in it — the eyes small, the cheekbones high 
and pronounced, the lips thin. The nose, however, was more finely 
cut than those of most Slavic faces, and the nostrils, extremely 
narrow, dilated at each breath. In his block-like hands he clutched 
a small bottle of cognac from which, in less than minute intervals, 
he took long draughts. 

Finally Nicholas faced them, and, speaking to all three in 
Polish, said: ‘It’s settled. He will watch.’ 

The two women nodded and smiled, but Talmus merely 
hunched his shoulders. 

‘Will he take us on at his theater?’ he asked. 

‘He will,’ Nicholas went on, placing his hand on Talmus’s 
back. The skin felt cold, moist, and unhealthy. Nicholas withdrew 
his hand. ‘If we’re successful here, it will mean the cities and never 
another worry for you or your family.’ 

‘Just so there’s more money coming to us,’ said Talmus, wiping 
the bottle’s rim with the palm of his hand. 

‘Must you keep pouring that stuff into you?’ Nicholas snapped. 
‘Last week it was noticeable on stage.’ 

‘To hell with what’s noticed,’ Talmus said. ‘I’m the one that 
gets cut up on stage and the cognac helps. I tell you, Nicholas, I’m 
beginning to feel things in the last act, and without something 
‘before I go on, I know there’d be pain.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ Nicholas objected, impatiently snatching the bottle 
from Talmus. ‘You know what the doctors told us. The nerves are 
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dead, and without nerves you feel nothing in the areas we use. You 
just imagine things, Talmus.’ 

‘Well, I do not imagine,’ the old woman said. ‘I can see the way 
he trembles and draws up his muscles when he feels me touch him 
with steel. Someday, there will be pain.’ 

“Your advice isn’t needed,’ Nicholas said coldly, without looking 
at the boy’s mother. 

‘We are not needed at all,’ the younger woman muttered to 
herself. ‘We love Talmus, but we are not needed.’ 

‘Ach, amateurs,’ Nicholas sneered, rubbing his exiguous black 
beard with one hand and dismissing the family’s worries with the 
other. ‘You should never be in the theater.’ 

At this moment a phonograph attached to a loud-speaker began 
to play. The music was an odd mixture of harmony and atonality, 
of sentiment and harshness, of the lyrical and the martial. A smile 
now back upon his face, Nicholas leaned out of the dressing room 
and asked a passing stagehand if everyone had been seated. 

‘As many as could be expected for such a performance,’ the 
worker casually replied. 

‘And how many is that?’ 

‘About seventy-five. The rain has flushed the old ones in from 
the park, and there are some others.’ 

‘Good,’ Nicholas said, motioning to his performers to rise. ‘We 
can begin now.’ 


The first three rows of the orchestra were filled, but the rest of 
the theater, some five hundred seats, was, save for Karl Broeder 
who had settled in the last row, empty. Beneath the domed ceiling 
stuffed with crumbling cupids and painted scenes of ancient 
battles, the pensionnaires and women sat, making awkward con- 
versation with one another about the coming performance. 
Though many feigned indifference and boredom at finding them- 
selves in the town theater, all glanced frequently and anxiously at 
the gold stage curtain hanging in front of them and squirmed 
about in their seats in anticipation. 

Then, when the phonograph started, the men involuntarily 
stiffened and the ladies made use of their tawdry fans to ease the 
feeling of excitement. But the house lights remained on, and when 
the music finished it was immediately begun a second time - a 
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little faster, a little louder. Several in the audience gave vent to 
their impatience: some clapped their hands, and three young men, 
caught by the rain en route between taverns, whistled. But again 
the tune was played, and there were increased hand clappings, 
whistles, and stamping of feet. From somewhere a voice shouted: 
‘On with it! On with it!’ But there was no response. Several of the 
men removed their coats, and the ladies were too absorbed in their 
excitement to complain. More stamping, and faster, louder music. 
Now a voice: ‘Something is wrong! Why don’t they start?’ The 
three young men gave up whistling and pounded their fists against 
their chairs in time to the strident melody. Finally, the entire 
audience was protesting the delay in unison. 

Karl Broeder watched in appreciation as the music and timing 
took their effect. ‘That Nicholas,’ he thought, ‘he knows how to 
make them want. The music, as music, is impossible, but it’s 
working.’ 

Soon the audience grew weaker and there were fewer audible 
signs of displeasure. Most of the men were short of breath, and 
their arms and legs ached from the strenuous use they’d been put 
to. When, at last, the music faded from the half-deserted hall, the 
spectators slumped, exhausted, back into their chairs, and several 
fans, falling to the floor, went unretrieved. Save for the heavy 
breathing from the chessplayers, there wasn’t a sound to be heard 
in the theater, and at this point the house lights were extinguished 
and the curtain slowly raised. 

At the stage’s center stood Talmus, legs close together and arms, 
in a military manner, pressed tightly against his sides. His small, 
inclined eyes were fixed at some point above the audience and he 
vigorously worked to keep them open despite the strong lights. 
Nicholas had decided against his using make-up, and the natural 
paleness was therefore accentuated until every facial shadow and 
line disappeared, leaving only a white sphere surrounded by his 
uncut blond hair. A few feet to Talmus’s right stood his mother. 
Her eyes turned downward, she displayed only a quarter profile 
to the audience. To the left of ‘The Miracle Body,’ behind a small 
table on which a stained-leather carrying case had been placed, 
was his wife. She appeared completely engulfed by the black dress, 
and only her face, awkwardly smiling, and her hands, which 
gripped the sides of the table, were visible. 
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The three on the stage remained motionless, and the audience, 
still recovering from the exhausting music, matched their rigid 
silence. A few seconds passed, and then Nicholas slowly walked 
from the left wing to the front of the stage. He stopped between 
the potted palms, turned, and bowed to Talmus. The latter, as 
he’d been instructed, stiffly returned the greeting. Then Nicholas 
lifted his arms, swirled quickly toward the audience, and sym- 
bolically embraced them. 

“You who have come,’ he began in a voice perfectly suited to 
stage rhetoric, ‘you who have come today out of curiosity, out of 
boredom, or because of the weather’ — here he added an intimate 
wink — ‘are going to witness not an ordinary performance, but a 
gift which sets our young man here apart from you and me. Pain, 
ladies and gentlemen, brute pain — you are going to see a boy who 
does not know, literally does not know, the meaning of the word. 
You are going to see, as our advertisements claim, a miracle body 
that’s immune to that part of life we would like to forget — all of 
us — but cannot.’ 

Nicholas let his announcement penetrate, and after, with an eye 
to his audience, enumerating several afflictions peculiar to those 
in their later years, turned and clapped his hands. From the dark 
leather case which she had quietly opened during the speech, 
Talmus’s wife withdrew a thin, sparkling dagger. At the same time, 
Talmus let the velvet cape slip from his shoulders to the floor and 
held his left arm rigidly in front of him. With her left hand his wife 
grasped the forearm, and with her right she plunged the knife 
through the thick muscle extending from the arm’s joint to the 
shoulder’s socket. The blade went cleanly through, and when it 
was securely fixed, Talmus motioned his wife away and walked 
toward the footlights to offer inspection to any who suspected a 
trick. Save for a few drops on the point of the blade, the operation 
had succeeded without the appearance of blood. While Talmus 
walked from one end of the stage to the other, Nicholas continued: 

‘There, my friends, it was the boy’s wife who used the weapon. 
But why should she be afraid ? Her husband is protected. By what? 
By whom? I will let you guess that, ladies and gentlemen. But now 
let us see what marks the blade has left.’ 

Talmus approached, his arm still extended, and Nicholas 
quickly withdrew the weapon. Except for two red blemishes where 
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the blade had entered and broken through, there was no sign of 
a wound. Nicholas said nothing, but merely indicated this new 
proof of Talmus’s gift with his hands. Then he motioned ‘The 
Miracle Body’ back to his former position. 

Again Nicholas clapped his hands. This time it was Talmus’s 
mother who went to the case and withdrew a second dagger, the 
same size as the first. Walking behind her son, she drove it into his 
back with enough force that it appeared to the audience just 
beneath his right ribs. Too startled to react to the first display, 
they gasped at this second demonstration. Several ladies covered 
their eyes but soon peeked out from behind their gloved hands. 
The men mumbled, shook their heads, and, as the blow was struck, 
one of the three young revelers nervously laughed. Meanwhile, 
Talmus’s mother carefully pushed the weapon through the body 
till there was as much steel showing in front as in back. Then, 
lifting his arms to afford a better view, ‘The Miracle Body’ once 
again walked to the footlights, though, by now, there were cer- 
tainly no skeptics. 

‘Once again, aided by something greater than himself, the 
young man feels nothing,’ Nicholas almost chanted to the audience 
as he stepped behind Talmus and withdrew the knife. Again there 
was no sign that the body had been penetrated by cutting steel, 
and Nicholas emphasized this marvel by slowly turning Talmus 
about several times. 

‘It was his mother that time who inserted the blade. Into her 
own son she plunged over eight inches of steel. But perhaps there 
are those who would like to see this ... may I call it miracle... 
at close hand ?’ 

Nicholas walked back to the table and extracted a third dagger. 
Holding it out to the audience, he asked: ‘Is there any among you 
who would like to insert this new blade into the body which 
refuses to feel pain?’ 

At first there was a horrified gasp from the audience. The ladies 
shuddered, and the men shook their heads and looked away from 
the proffered instrument. 

‘Come, ladies and gentlemen,’ Nicholas implored, holding the 
knife higher. ‘If his own mother and wife are unafraid, you 
needn’t worry. Surely there is one among you who is curious as to 
how it would feel to thrust a knife into a living man.’ 
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One of the young men asked if the knife could be put into the 
body at any place. 

‘My dear sir,’ Nicholas answered politely, ‘this man has been 
given the gift of resisting pain, not of daily resurrections. There 
are certain laws and principles that cannot be violated — at least 
in this world. I'll indicate where you can place the knife.’ 

The young man hesitated, but his comrades urged him on, 
and, after a few forced jokes, he walked slowly toward the stage. 
Nicholas signaled Talmus to come closer to the footlights, and then 
went to assist the young man up the side steps. When Talmus had 
taken his position, Nicholas handed the knife to the new per- 
former, instructed him how it should be held, and indicated, as a 
target, a point just beneath Talmus’s right shoulder. There was 
again a tense silence in the hall as, on Nicholas’s request, the youth 
examined the knife to assure himself that no trick was to be per- 
petrated. Then the point was placed at the proper position, and 
Nicholas told the novitiate he might proceed. 

The young man held the handle tightly in his hand and started 
to push the blade forward. Suddenly he stopped, and tried to find 
his friends in the audience so they might shout a few words of 
encouragement. They, however, were as entranced as the rest of 
the viewers, and the young man’s eyes, not yet accustomed to stage 
lighting, could not make them out. 

‘Come,’ Nicholas coaxed, ‘only a small bit of pressure is needed. 
It’s an experience you'll never have again.’ 

The knife was replaced at the chosen point, and again the youth 
applied pressure, but the blade did not pierce Talmus’s skin. 

‘Come, sir,’ Nicholas laughed. ‘Human flesh is not, after all, 
butter. A little strength is needed.’ 

At this the young man frowned and gave the dagger a short, 
hard shove. The knife entered Talmus about an inch, and the boy, 
astonished at his accomplishment, released the handle. The small 
incision wouldn’t hold the remaining unbalanced weight, and the 
knife fell to the floor. Nicholas retrieved and returned it to the 
bewildered user. 

‘Here,’ he said, ‘I’ll give you one more chance. Then I must 
look for someone with a little more determination.’ 

This time the young man took hold of Talmus’s shoulder for 
support, and, his face angry and determined, drove the knife in 
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one hard lunge through to the other side. There was a second of 
expectant quiet, and then Nicholas cried: ‘Bravo, my boy, you 
have struck the first blow.’ He began to applaud and motioned the 
audience to do the same. Though they had not clapped previously, 
the onlookers all but carried the young man from the stage in 
triumph. He acknowledged their ovation with an awkward ard 
flamboyant bow, and, obviously pleased with his stage debut, 
returned to his seat. 

At Nicholas’s next call for a volunteer, several men jumped up 
immediately. Each received his chance to use the knife, and, as 
Nicholas did not bother removing the blades, Talmus’s body soon 
resembled that of the victim of a primitive hunt. Both shoulders, 
arms, sides, and thighs were pierced, but, as Nicholas had pro- 
mised, there was no indication that these mutilations had caused 
Talmus pain. 

Finally, a woman came forward. The audience gave her a great 
deal of encouragement as she mounted the stage, but she seemed 
indifferent to their support. Though well over sixty, she ascended 
the stairs nimbly, and, as if she were half asleep, held out her hand 
to Nicholas. Talmus’s wife started to walk toward her, but Nicholas, 
catching this improvisation, motioned her to return to her place, 
and with a deep bow offered the old woman a new weapon. There 
was little unused space on Talmus’s body, and after a second of 
contemplation, Nicholas indicated the right calf as the woman’s 
objective. Although she had to crouch awkwardly, the woman 
drove the knife through with amazing strength and swiftness. She 
received the greatest ovation of all, and, still staring straight in 
front of her, returned quickly to her seat. When the din subsided, 
Nicholas stepped forward and added his words of praise to those 
of the audience. 

‘Well done, madam! If such a blow didn’t make our performer 
grimace, I think we’ll all agree nothing will.’ 

Here Nicholas paused for a moment and glanced at his watch. 
Seeing that over an hour had already gone by, he told Talmus to 
step back from the edge of the stage and the women to remove the 
knives from his body. 

‘Now, my friends, you’ve witnessed the first half of our act. 
Inspiring and at the same time upsetting, wasn’t it? I could see it 
in the eyes of those who came up upon this stage. They said: “It 
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is not fair for a boy to be given such a gift. It is not just for one to 
live without knowing the misery of common pains.” Yes, I could 
see you were anxious to prove him vulnerable, to make him jump, 
as you would do, when the blade cut through flesh and muscle. Oh 
don’t be embarrassed or ashamed, it’s an ordinary reaction, and 
one which indicates you’ve a sense, a higher sense, of right and 
wrong. Yes, it would be unjust to benefit from such a gift without 
paying for it in some way. But, ladies and gentlemen, as you’d 
wish, such powers must be paid for, and our performer wishes to 
do just this. He who has been protected from pain’s touch will, of 
his own choice, assume that one position which pain can breach. 
He’ll allow the impregnable wall of his body to be bored through, 
and, ladies and gentlemen, it will be your pains he suffers. Yes, 
you heard me correctly, your pains. You may reach into the 
privacy of your own lives and will whatever suffering is there to 
this young boy upon the stage, for he would have it so. You doubt 
me? You suspect a hoax? Wait then, my friends, wait and see!’ 

As the curtain closed in front of Nicholas, Karl Broeder moved 
several rows closer to the stage. This was certainly no ordinary 
performance, he thought as he inched down the aisle. Nicholas, 
the old magician, is in fine fettle. A good showman, I’ll have to 
admit that. Up and down, up and down — how he makes these 
people jump. I’m not saying my audience would buy this, but 
we'll just see what he’s up to now. Who can tell? Nicholas is a 
master, a real master with an audience. 

At this moment the single spotlight was cut off and the theater 
thrown into complete darkness. Seconds passed, and then the black 
silence was broken by a long, muffled moan which grew steadily 
louder until it became an actual cry. The creaking sound of the 
rising curtain mixed with the abandoned howl, and the now 
restive audience strained their eyes to penetrate the theater’s total 
darkness. Just as their pupils were adapting themselves to the 
lightless surroundings, they were subjected to a brilliant flash of 
light which forced the straining eyes to close on reflex. Then, as 
they were again carefully opened and each spectator looked upon 
the stage bathed in light, he was transfixed either with wonder or 
fright. For he, or she, saw Talmus, high above the stage, in the 
atttitude of crucifixion. His head, encircled by the familiar wreath 
of thorns, rested limply on his left shoulder, and the long blond 
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hair hung over his right breast. His hands opened and closed 
violently over the nails that held them firmly pinioned to the plain 
white timber of the cross, and his feet, nailed together, were 
spattered with more blood than there had been at any time during 
the first part of the performance. At the foot of the cross his mother 
stood, her face turned upward toward her son, while his wife, 
behind the older woman, knelt in the position of prayer. 

Nicholas himself was on his knees, his back to the audience, 
facing the staged scene of passion while he listened to the cries now 
coming from the spectators. Women and men, some already upon 
their knees, moaned, wept, and invoked private protections and 
benefactors. One man, extremely aged, waved his arms furiously 
as if in warning, started up the stairs leading to the stage, collapsed 
on the first step, and sprawled helplessly into the lap of a tear- 
stained lady busily fingering her rosary. Above this chaos were the 
sounds of Talmus as he twisted and writhed upon the cross. 

Nicholas listened to all for close to a minute, then rose and 
turned to the sea of faces that gradually was calmed by his kind, 
confident, and peaceful smile. 

In his excitement, Karl Broeder had jumped to his feet and was 
still standing as Nicholas began to speak. ‘God,’ he giggled hysteric- 
ally, ‘he’s done it. I never thought he’d have a chance with my 
people, but he’ll have them just as he has these misfits. Marvelous! 
Nicholas, I embrace you. You’re a true theater master!’ 

Trying to suppress his laughter, Karl then listened to his fellow 
showman’s words. 

‘Please, my friends,’ Nicholas was saying, ‘we must have a 
little order. The pain which our young boy is suffering is quite 
intense and cannot last for long, for, as we know, no one is immune 
to the tortures of crucifixion. But now, ladies and gentlemen, now 
the chance is given to purge your lives of their unique afflictions. 
Now you can add your sufferings to those of the cross.’ 

Nicholas regarded the silent audience, and saw the faces had 
lost their expressions of fear and surprise and had become passive 
and immobile. Except for Talmus, there was no movement, no 
sound in the theater. Suddenly he turned and pointed to the 
crucified figure. ‘There is your moment,’ he cried. ‘There is no 
man so strong that he could afford to refuse what is being offered 
here today. No man!’ 
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Slowly, as though acting through a single will, the audience 
lifted their eyes toward Talmus and began silently moving their 
lips. As Nicholas watched this dumb movement, for the first time 
during the performance beads of perspiration appeared on his fore- 
head and his hands trembled. 

‘Reach down,’ he exhorted. ‘Reach down into the depths of 
your lives and will your suffering to him who must accept it. Do 
not overlook the tiniest affliction, for he will accept all.’ 

There was now a low harsh sound coming from the moving lips, 
but the words were unintelligible. Nicholas, wiping his brow on 
the back of his hand, turned and nodded to Talmus, who res- 
ponded by increasing his moans and rolling his eyes. The low 
rumbling grew louder, but still remained incoherent. Here and 
there a sob broke through the single-toned buzzing of voices and 
was immediately swallowed back into the steady drone. All eyes 
remained on Talmus whose pale body seemed like a cloud against 
the backdrop’s painted sky. His mother and wife still held their 
original attitudes, but their lips, too, had begun to move. 

The sound increased, and Karl Broeder no longer had to control 
his laughter. ‘Nicholas,’ he cried aloud, ‘you wonderful, darling 
old clown! Keep it up! Keep them going! Wonderful! Wonderful!’ 

But Nicholas could not hear Karl’s words over the audience’s 
single voice. His entire body now trembled, and he covered his 
eyes with his long hands. But still he shouted at the spectators to 
project their pains into the now vulnerable ‘Miracle Body,’ and 
after each evocation the strange hum increased. 

Finally, the noise reached such a pitch that the theater began 
to vibrate and the small chandeliers, hanging from the orna- 
mented ceiling, swang in wild circles above the bowed heads in 
the audience. Then, when it seemed the building would surely 
shatter if the roar continued, Nicholas sharply clapped his hands 
and threw up his arms. Immediately there was quiet, and the 
audience, as if torn from a heavy sleep, kept its eyes for a moment 
on the twisting figure, and then, exhausted, fell back into their 
seats. 

Nicholas let his arms drop loosely to his sides and no longer 
attempted to wipe the flowing perspiration from his face. His 
body shook violently, and the sound of his heavy breathing 
mingled with the low moans still emanating from the cross. He 
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walked as if drunk along the front of the stage and stared at the 
crumpled forms in front of him. 

‘Now, ladies and gentlemen,’ he said in a stage whisper, ‘you 
have seen that we did not lie to you with our promises. What has 
happened here in this theater, I’m sure, needs no explanation for 
those of us who’ve been part of it. I only ask that you tell others of 
the powers this boy possesses so that as many as possible may 
benefit from his gifts and sense of duty to others. And now, my 
friends, I and the others on this stage bid you farewell. May you 
never forget to whom you owe the ease that shall now be yours.’ 

When he finished, Nicholas took a last, long sweeping look at the 
audience with whom he’d worked for over two hours, and then 
stepped back from the front of the stage to signal for the curtain to 
be drawn. When it was, the spectators didn’t move. It seemed they 
were unaware of the performance’s end and were expecting some 
further words, some final signal from the man who had stood, 
encased in lights, upon the stage for so long a time. But from behind 
the gold curtain there was no sound or visible sign that a per- 
formance had actually taken place. Finally the audience began 
quietly filing out from the orchestra, and, once in the lobby, as if 
reluctant to enter the chill autumn dusk, they lingered awhile to 
speak with one another of what they had seen. 

Karl Broeder, who’d departed with them, stood beneath the 
theater marquee and listened to their reports and opinions. He 
heard stories of straightened fingers, deafness that had passed 
away, and even an occasional expulsion of the fear of darkness or 
of an empty room; but he observed, too, that there was little 
jubilance in the voices as they spoke of these benefits from an 
afternoon at the town theater. 

Gradually, a few of the gathering left the lobby’s protection and 
disappeared noiselessly into the falling darkness. Once in the street, 
some of the old chessplayers paused for a final look at the theater, 
and then turned to join the evening crowds pouring out of shops 
and offices. More and more of the afternoon theatergoers lost them- 
selves among the clerks, salesgirls, and office boys until Karl, find- 
ing himself alone, started backstage to congratulate Nicholas as 
one man of the theater to another. 

Behind the closed curtain, Nicholas supported himself on one 
of the guide ropes attached to the oriental backdrop. His body still 
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trembled, and the stagehands, in passing, asked gruffly ifhe were ill. 
Nicholas didn’t answer. The drained faces of the departed audience 
still ran through his mind, and the sound of the voices still hung in 
the air about him. He grasped the guide rope more tightly and, like 
a child, swang back and forth while he laughed quietly to himself. 

‘Enjoying your triumph ?’ Karl Broeder asked when he arrived, 
beaming with appreciation. ‘I would never have believed it 
possible had I not seen it today. The crucifixion part was startling 
enough, but the way you handled the rest — perfect, Nicholas, 
just perfect! May I thank you for thinking of your old friend Karl, 
and ask you to forgive me for my foolish doubts. I should have 
known that Nicholas Firroir had something up his sleeve. But you 
can’t blame me for not guessing what it was, for not seeing what 
a genius could do with that motley trio, eh? You convinced me, 
Nicholas. Anything you want at my theater will be yours. Every- 
thing, including my clientele, will be in your hands.’ 

At the end of Karl’s eulogy, Nicholas threw one arm about him, 
laughed, and continued swaying to and fro on the guide rope. At 
this moment, however, a stagehand shuffled over and informed the 
two men that there was trouble with Talmus who, it seemed, had 
fainted at the act’s end and was just now coming to and screaming 
that no one should touch him. It was the first time since the final 
curtain that Nicholas thought of Talmus, and, quickly disengaging 
himself from Karl, he walked back onto the stage. His and Karl’s 
laughter had kept him from hearing the anxious voices begging 
Talmus to allow one of the stagehands to lower the cross and 
remove the nails from his hands and feet. But ‘The Miracle Body,’ 
his eyes wide and frightened, kept screaming at them to stay back 
and not to touch the cross’s center support. 

Nicholas approached the scene determinedly, and shouted at the 
boy to explain why he was causing such a disturbance after so 
successful a performance. 

‘Make them be careful with me,’ Talmus answered softly, as 
though he were afraid to disturb something if he raised his voice. 
‘Make those clumsy fools be careful, Nicholas. I can feel... my 
hands... head... they hurt, they hurt.’ 

‘All right, be careful,’ Nicholas commanded, snapping his 
fingers at the workers. Slowly the men unhinged a brace at the 
base of the cross and lowered it to the floor. 
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‘Make them hurry,’ Talmus now cried. ‘It’s getting worse. All 
through me, Nicholas. Get me off this thing now. Get me off!’ 

‘Be quiet,’ Nicholas rasped once Talmus, still pinned to the 
planks of wood, was supine upon the floor. ‘It’s all in your head; 
you feel nothing.’ 

‘Oh God, look at the blood,’ Talmus moaned as the long, cone- 
shaped nails were pulled from him. ‘I can’t stand .. . I can’t stand 
up. Can’t somebody stop the blood. I’m bleeding, Nicholas. I’m 
bleeding.’ 

Without a word, his mother and wife, who, in silence, had stood 
apart during Talmus’s descent, gave him their frail shoulders for 
support. 

‘I’m telling you it’s imagination,’ Nicholas said, removing the 
ring of thorns and wiping away the blood from the boy’s forehead 
with his white dress handkerchief. ‘Go to the dressing room and 
have a good drink. Have a bottle!’ 

‘I’m through,’ Talmus said, drawing his head away from the 
soaked cloth in Nicholas’s hand. ‘I knew I was beginning to feel 
things, and when all those old ones were screaming at me, it got 
so bad up there that everything began spinning and...’ 

‘Be quiet,’ Nicholas coaxed. ‘Come, have a drink and we’ll talk 
about it all later.’ Then, whispering in confidence to the Pole, he 
added how much Karl Broeder had enjoyed the act and how he’d 
be willing to pay ten times what they were getting now to bring 
them to his theater. 

‘To hell with your friend,’ Talmus screamed. ‘Don’t you under- 
stand? I fainted from pain up there! I can’t even think about it. 
And right now, right now I can’t walk or close my hands. I just 
want a drink now, just a drink!’ 

Nicholas looked closely at his stage performer, saw there were 
tears running down his pale cheeks, and threw the stained hand- 
kerchief to the floor in anger. 

‘Go on then,’ he cried. ‘Go to your bottle and then get out of 
my sight forever. We’re finished together. Go become a juggler in 
some summer carnival. It’s all you’re fit for.’ 

‘It is not so bad to be a juggler,’ the older woman said as she 
helped her son from the stage. ‘And if you drop one of the balls, 
people just laugh. That’s all, just laugh.’ 

When they had left, Karl Broeder came up and gave Nicholas 
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a consolatory pat on the arm. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘it looks as if you’ll 
have to postpone your little debut in my theater.’ 

Nicholas, frowning, stepped aside to allow the stagehands room 
to clear away the few bits of remaining scenery and did not answer. 

‘It was a good show though,’ Broeder went on, wagging his head 
appreciatively. ‘It was a real piece of theater.’ 

‘I'll find someone else,’ said Nicholas flatly. ‘There must be 
others like Talmus; others who don’t suffer from too much 
imagination when they get on a stage.’ 

‘Well, my theater will always be waiting when you’re ready 
with another show,’ Karl sighed. The overhead lights were now 
off and the workers gone from the stage. ‘I know you'll be a success 
there some day.’ 

‘Next season,’ said Nicholas, smiling in the darkness at this 
articulation of the commonest hope in the theater. ‘Next season 
will be the one.’ 

‘Of course,’ Karl chuckled as they left the stage together. ‘ Next 
season, always next season.’ 

And as they passed the lighted dressing room, neither of the two 
looked in on Talmus, who, still sobbing, was being bandaged by 
his wife while his mother helped him to swallow glass after glass of 
very cheap cognac. 
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Poems by Constantine Cavafy 


PHILHELLENE* 
translated by Philip Sherrard and Edmund Keeley 


B. sure the engraving is done artistically. 

The expression grave and dignified. 

The crown preferably narrow : 

I do not care for the broad Parthian type. 

The inscription, as usual, in Greek: 

not exaggerated, not pompous — 

one doesn’t want it misunderstood by the proconsul 
who always noses things out and reports to Rome — 
and yet of course honorific. 

Something most select on the other side : 

some discus-thrower, young, beautiful. 

Above all I recommend you see to it 

(Sithaspes, in God’s name don’t let it be forgotten) 
that after the King and the Saviour 

there be engraved in elegant characters: Philhellene. 
And now do not start your facetiousness, 
your ‘Where are the Greeks?’ and ‘What hellenism 
here behind Zagros, out beyond Phraata?’ 

Since so many others more barbarian than ourselves 
inscribe it, we shall inscribe it too. 

And, moreover, do not forget that sometimes 
sophists come to us from Syria, 

and versifiers, and other such triflers. 

Thus we are not, I trust, un-hellenic. 





*Philhellene and Ithaka, by Constantine Cavafy, will appear in Six Poets of Modern Greece 
to be published by Thames & Hudson, 
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FROM NINE O’CLOCK 


translated by Willis Barnstone 


H. alf-past twelve. Time passes quickly. 
Since nine when I lighted my lamp 

And sat here, I sat without reading, 

Without speaking. With whom should I speak 
Alone in this desolate house? 


The image of my young body 

From nine when I lighted the lamp 

Came and found and reminded me 

Of closed aromatic rooms 

And former pleasures. What daring pleasures ! 
It also brought before my eyes 

Streets now unfamiliar, 

Noisy cabarets that have disappeared 

And theaters and cafés that once were. 


The image of my young body 

Came and brought the sad things too, 
Family sorrows, partings, the family dead, 
Their feelings I so slightly esteemed. 


Half-past twelve. How the hours pass. 
Half-past twelve. How the years have gone ! 
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ITHAKA 


translated by Philip Sherrard and Edmund Keeley 


When you set out for Ithaka 

Hope that your way be long, 

Sull of adventure, full of instruction. 

Of the Laistrygonians and the Cyclopes, 
of angry Poseidon, do not be afraid: 
things such as these you will never find along the way 
tf your thought remain lofty, if a rare 
emotion touch your spirit and your body. 
The Laistrygonians and the Cyclopes, 
angry Poseidon, you will not meet 

unless you carry them in your soul, 

unless your soul raise them up before you. 


Hope that the way be long 

and many the summer mornings when you enter 
— with what gratitude, what joy — 

harbours seen for the first time ; 

to stop at Phoenician trading centers, 

and to buy good merchandise, 

mother of pearl and coral, amber and ebony, 
and sensuous perfumes of every kind, 

sensuous perfumes as abundantly as you can, 

to visit many Egyptian cities, 

to gather more and more knowledge from the learned. 
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Have Ithaka always in your mind. 

Your arrival there is what you are destined for. 

But do not hurry the journey in the least. 

Better that it last for many years 

and that you reach the island an old man, 

rich with all that you have gained on the way, 

not expecting Ithaka to give you wealth. 

Ithaka gave you the splendid journey. 

Without her you would not have set out in the first place. 
Ithaka has nothing more to give you now. 


And if ‘you find her poor, Ithaka has not deceived you 
So wise have you become, of such experience, 
that you will have understood already what these Ithakas mean. 


Big Elephants 


are no Longer Relevant 
by Brian Moore 


>: the night he was to break his marriage vows, Ginger Coffey 
came home early from work, finished his supper at seven, 
and, determined to give his daughter Paulie a treat, put on his hat 
and coat and went out, leaving the flat free for her school friends 
to have a party. He told her he would be home about midnight. 

It was a clear cold night, electric and anticipant. When Coffey 
alighted from a bus in the center of the city, he was at once caught 
up in the hurry of a Saturday-night spree. Neon lights promised, 
spelled pleasures, performed tricks. A neon Highlander danced a 
jig over a clothier’s, a comic chicken popped its head in and out 
of the Q in a BAR-B-—Q sign, a neon hockey player jiggled his 
stick over a tavern doorway. In movie house entrances, bathed in 
the fairground brightness of million-watt ceilings, diminished and 
humbled by enormous posters proclaiming current attractions, 
anticipant girls fidgeted, waiting for their dates; solitary boys con- 
sulted wrist watches and dragged on cigarettes, nervously checking 
their brilliantined pompadours in reflections from the glass-walled 
cashier’s shrine. And as Coffey strolled, slow, slower than the 
crowd, not sure what to do, he was swept up in a change of shows 
and eddied into one of these entrances. He stood undecided under 
the myriad lights, watching the anticipant girls smile and wave in 
sudden recognition; the boys drop their cigarettes and hurry 
forward; the pairing, the claiming, the world going two by two. 

Watching, he absently stroked the part in his mustache; felt a 
sadness. All these thousands, hurrying to meet; yet he was alone. 
Saturday night and they came down in their thousands to laugh, 
to dance, to sit in the dark watching colored screens, holding 
hands, sharing joys. While he waited to meet some unknown 
woman in a strange bar, to go upstairs with that stranger to an 
unknown room, perhaps to lie down on a bed with her, in make- 
believe of an intimacy he now shared with no one. And when it 
was over, he would have no one: not even Paulie. For Paulie had 
put him out tonight so that she, with other youngsters, could laugh 
and dance, listening to a shared music. 

He had no one. He was in Montreal, Canada, three thousand 
miles from home, across half a frozen continent and the whole 
© 1960 by Brian Moore. ‘81G ELEPHANTS ARE NO LONGER RELEVANT’ is a 


section from Mr. Moore’s novel The Luck of Ginger Coffey which will be published in 
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Atlantic ocean. Only one person in this city really knew him, knew 
the man he once was, the man he now was. Veronica. Veronica 
who now wanted rid of him. Veronica who with. her boy-friend 
Gerry Grosvenor had planned this evening for him. Veronica who, 
fifteen years ago in Saint Pat’s in Dalkey, had stood beside him in 
a white veil for richer or for poorer, in sickness and in health, until 
death. Yes, she was the one person who had known him—or known 
most of him. Would anyone ever know him again? 

Well now, enough of that. Do something. 

He went up to the cashier’s little glass shrine; put a dollar in the 
opening. The cashier pressed a button and an aluminium machine 
spat a ticket at him. The cashier made change by manipulating 
another machine. A nickel dropped into its little metal change 
bowl. He picked it up. That was the way of this world. You saw 
someone in a glass cage, stepped up, exchanged things, but never 
touched. Oh, come on now! Enough of that, I said. 

At the back of the theater, penned two by two behind a velvet 
rope, a line of people waited. The usherette, a girl not much older 
than Paulie, came up to him. ‘Single, sir? We have seats in the 
first six rows.’ 

There was something about her: her accent was not Canadian. 
He smiled at her, drawn by that immigrant bond, and followed 
her from the lighted area into the darkness of the theater. Poor kid. 
Her scapula bone stuck out at right angles against the maroon stuff 
of her uniform. New Canadians: thousands like her came here 
each year; thousands started all over again in humble circs. You 
heard such stories: lawyers forced to take work as checkers, 
doctors as lab assistants, professors driving trucks. And still they 
came, from every country in Europe, riding in old railroad colonist 
cars to the remote provinces of this cold, faraway land. Why did 
they do it? For their children’s sake, it was said. Well, and wasn’t 
he driving a truck now for his daughter’s sake? Wasn’t he one of 
them ? Wasn’t he, too, a man who would always be a stranger here, 
never at home in this land where he had not grown up? Yes: he too. 

The girl’s flashlight showed him an almost empty row, lowering 
its beam as she waited for him to enter his seat. He wanted to stop, 
take her by the arm, lead her back up the aisle into the light 
again. To say: ‘I too am an immigrant,’ to compare impressions, 
reminisce, to tell the things that immigrants tell. But the flashlight 
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beam snapped off. He could no longer see her. He sat down, 
parblinded by the colored images on the huge screen above. He 
looked around. Here were the solitaries. Some slept, some 
slumped in morose contemplation of the film giantess kicking 
yards-long legs, while some, like him, ignored her and peered about 
them in the shadows, hoping for a glance, a promise of company. 

How long was it since he’d sat down here? Years, years. But he 
remembered: mitching away long school afternoons in the picture 
houses off O’Connell street, huddled down in his seat for fear 
someone might see him and tell his parents. And later, as a uni- 
versity student, the lonely Saturday nights in cheap front seats, 
hoping that some American daydream would banish the private 
misery of having no girl, no place to go. Well, and was he going 
back to all that? For if he lost Veronica now, who would have him, 
a man nearly forty with a grown-up daughter on his hands? 
Wouldn’t he end his days here among the solitaries ? 

Enough of that. He tried watching the film, but somehow the 
filmed America no longer seemed true. He could not believe in 
this America, this land that half the world dreams of in dark front 
seats in cities and villages half a world away. What had it in 
common with his true America? For Canada was America; the 
difference a geographer’s line. What had these Hollywood revels 
to do with the facts of life in a cold New World? 

At half past eight, unable to watch the film any longer, he went 
upstairs and sat in the lobby, waiting to go to the Clarence Hotel, 
waiting to meet a girl in a green coat and a black fur hat. He 
thought about her, Miss Melody Ward. How many of her cus- 
tomers really went to bed with her? Did she charge you extra for 
that? That made him smile. By the holy, it would be great gas to 
charge Grosvenor for that. 

At nine fifteen he left the theater and began to walk toward 
Windsor street. He thought of Veronica and wondered if she were 
thinking of him this minute as he started off to end it. And if she 
were thinking of him now, didn’t she feel as he did, some sorrow 
that tonight, after all those years, it was ending? She must feel 
some sorrow, he decided. Anybody would. 

The Clarence was a small hotel opposite the Canadian Pacific 
Railway terminus. The neon sign over its side entrance read 
MONTMORENCY ROOM and a display case showing photographs 
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of glossy nonentities advertised CONTINUOUS ENTERTAINMENT. 
He went in. The hotel lobby was on the right and consisted of a 
single desk-cum-cigarstand with three armchairs in a row facing 
the street window. At the desk was a night reception clerk and in 
the armchairs three old men stared out at the snow, watching 
traffic. On the left, in the Montmorency Room, a pallid French- 
Canadian sang a cowboy lament to an audience of eight drinkers. 
Coffey entered, sat down at a table and ordered a rye. There was 
no girl in a green coat and a black fur hat. He was glad. Wasn’t 
this whole thing daft? Why should he go through with it? He 
would not go through with it. Stranger or not, Veronica was his 
lawful wedded wife: his, not Grosvenor’s. Why should Grosvenor 
have her? Why should he be the one who was left alone? 

But the clock over the bar said nine thirty-seven and it was too 
late to ring Grosvenor and call this off. The girl would be here any 
minute, the detective was probably on his way already, the lawyer 
had arranged things— 

And — and all his life, he had hated scenes, hated making a fuss. 
It was too late now, far too late to change things, because -— 
because at that moment a girl walked in. She wore a green over- 
coat and a black fur hat. She went up to the bar, spoke to the 
barman, then turned and looked around the room. She looked at 
him. And, by J, she was not the sort of girl who’d stand any non- 
sense. She was tall and pretty and tough. And, by J, she was 
coming right at him! 

*You’re Mr. Coffey, right?’ she said. 

*“Yes.’ He stood up. 

‘The mustache,’ she said. ‘I was told to look out for it.’ 

Yes, he said, and would she please sit down. And what would 
she have to drink? A brandy? He called the waiter. He joined his 
hands under the table. Here’s the church... How could he get out 
of it now? And here’s the steeple . . . Because she wasn’t the sort who 
would let him off lightly. Open the gates . . . good-looking too, in 
other circumstances he wouldn’t half-mind... 

The waiter brought a brandy and Coffey paid. The French- 
Canadian singer sang a song about Paree, Paree. The girl sipped 
her brandy, listening to the song. And here’s the minister coming 
upstairs ... Too late, wasn’t it? Of course it was. Besides, it wasn’t 
his idea, it was Grosvenor’s, all Grosvenor’s fault. 
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And here’s the minister... Grosvenor’s fault. He remembered 
sitting in the Ritz, his hands joined as now in the steeple game. 
And remembered what Veronica said in the Ritz: Gerry’s fault? 
Not your fault, of course. Never your fault, is it, Ginger? 

He unclasped his hands and looked nervously at the girl. What 
sort of man would worry more about offending a strange whore 
than about losing his wife? Ah, dear God. The sort of man who 
had been ready to walk away from Grosvenor’s apartment door 
one night for fear of a scene, who had only rung the bell that night 
because some total stranger gave him a suspicious look. The sort 
of sad imposter who now, seeing Miss Melody Ward applaud the 
singer, raised his hands and applauded too. 

The singer bowed and went behind a curtain. The lights went 
on. ‘Well,’ said the girl, putting down her glass, ‘I guess we’d 
better go up, huh?’ 

Who was he to talk about in sickness and in health until death? He, 
who halfan hour ago had thought of taking this strange whore to bed, 
not of fifteen years of marriage. Who was he to condemn Veronica? 

Miss Melody Ward stood up. She preceded him across the room 
and waited for him in the lobby. Through the reflection from the 
street window, the three armchair ancients watched him join her. 

‘Okay,’ she said. ‘Now sign us in as Mr, and Mrs. Your right 
name, mind. But give an out-of-town address, like Toronto, huh? 
And act sort of loaded so’s the clerk remembers you.’ 

He began, his large trembling dignity compromised by a sudden 
mulish stammer. ‘ Nu-no,’ he said. ‘No, I can’t.’ 

‘Oh, come on,’ she said. ‘Don’t worry.’ 

He avoided her eye, looked at the linoleum squares of the lobby 
floor. 

‘Oh, listen,’ she said. ‘This happens all the time. A lot of guys 
are nervous, so what? I mean, you don’t have to do anything, see? 
I mean, we just go up and have a drink in the room and then I 
take a shower. I’m in the shower when the lawyer’s man comes.’ 

The three old men sat silent in their chairs, their faces fixedly 
vacant in the manner of surreptitious listeners. 

‘So come on,’ she said, ‘I won’t eat you.’ 

If only she knew: to come would be so easy. They were all 
waiting: the girl, the lawyer’s man, the desk clerk, Veronica. All 
trying to shame him into compliance. 
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‘No,’ he said. ‘I’m going home.’ 

‘Well, for Christsake,’ Miss Melody Ward began, her voice 
rising to a terrifying decibel count. ‘What are you playing at, huh ? 
I mean to say, I came all the way down here, I gave up another 
appointment—’ 

‘You'll be paid,’ he said. ‘Good night.’ 

And turned away. His military manner failed completely in the 
desk clerk’s curious stare, in the peering and whispering of the old 
men as he fled toward the sanctuary of the hotel door. Outside, he 
stood for a moment in the slush of the gutter and raised his face 
to the sky. Snow fell, wetting his cheeks. He felt his body tremble. 
Yes, it was a victory. 

He went home. He had promised Paulie that he would stay out 
until her party was over, but in his victorious mood, he forgot all 
that. And so, at ten-fifteen, he paused outside the door of his flat, 
hearing from within that loud rockabilly nonsense that his little 
girl loved so well. He hesitated, but, Suffering J, wasn’t this Ais 
home as well as his daughter’s ? Why shouldn’t he take the bull by 
the horns twice in one night? He let himself in. 

In the tiny living room, furniture had been cleared against the 
walls and two boys danced cheek to cheek with two of Paulie’s 
schoolmates. The girls he knew; like Paulie they were children 
playing at being women, their childish bodies tricked out in low- 
necked blouses and ballerina skirts; their faces unnaturally aged 
by lipstick and eye shadow. 

The boys were older; they wore leather windbreakers, Western- 
style shirts, bootlace ties. Peculiar, brilliantined haircuts gave them 
the appearance of wet sea birds. Where was Paulie? 

He turned. In the narrow trough of kitchen, a third sea bird 
faced him, eyes shut, spread hands distributed, one over Paulie’s 
small rump, one on her back, pressing her breasts tight against 
him. Paulie’s body moved in time to the music but her feet did 
not. Eyes shut, her pale face flowered upwards to the electric 
light bulb, she undulated in a fixed position, rubbing against 
the boy. 

Coffey took three steps into the living room and knocked the 
player arm off its thundering course. Eyes opened. The dancers 
stopped. The arm scratched in the silence, its needle frustrated: 
slipping, circling, slipping again. 
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‘Daddy?’ Paulie said, coming out of the kitchen. ‘What time 
is it?’ 

But Coffey did not look at her. He pointed to the boy behind 
her. ‘What’s your name?’ he said. 

‘Bruno,’ the boy said. He had a slight inward cast to his eyes 
which gave him an aggrieved look. ‘Why? You Paulie’s Dad ?’ 

‘Do you go to school?’ Coffey asked. 

‘Me?’ the boy seemed puzzled by the question. He turned to 
Paulie. ‘What'd J do?’ he said. 

‘No, Daddy. Bruno doesn’t go to school. He works.’ 

‘I thought you said these were all school friends, Apple?’ 

One of the girls giggled. The boys exchanged glances and winks. 
‘Apple?’ one of them said to Paulie. ‘That what they call you at 
home?’ 

All laughed, except Paulie. 

‘Is there something funny about that?’ Coffey said to the boy. 

The boy, caught in Coffey’s stare, was silent. The girls, saving 
him, said it was late, they really must go. The boys said they 
would drive them in their car. They ignored Coffey, as did Paulie, 
who rushed around, helping them find their coats, talking pointedly 
about how sorry she was; it was early; it was a pity they couldn’tstay. 

**Night, kid,’ said the boy who had been dancing with her. 

‘Be seeing you — Apple,’ another boy said. 

‘Good night, Mister — ah — Coffey.’ 

‘Good night.’ 

‘Good night.’ Paulie shut the door and went into the kitchen 
to clear away the litter of Coke bottles and plates, while her father 
started to restore the furniture to its former scheme. 

‘Why did you call me Apple in front of them?’ an angry voice 
said from the kitchen. 

‘I’m sorry.’ 

‘And why did you come home when you said you’d be late? 
You’ve ruined my party.’ 

He pulled the sofa back into place and paused, his lips shut 
tight under his mustache. After all he’d been through tonight! 
‘Come here a minute,’ he called. 

She came from the kitchen and stood in the doorway. Her face 
was pale. Her eyes were bright. Anger? She was his girl; she 
looked like him. But he saw Veronica there. Not anger, no. Hate. 
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‘These boys,’ he said. ‘They weren’t school friends. They’re 
older boys, aren’t they?’ 

‘Vas.’ 

‘Little thugs,’ he said. ‘If you ask me.’ 

‘Nobody asked you, Daddy.’ 

Was it for this that he was working day and night? Was this all 
he had left now, this — this cheekiness? 

He slapped his daughter’s face. It was the first time in his life 
he had done such a thing. 

Tears formed in Paulie’s wide eyes. She stared at him as though 
she had lost her sight, then, with a wail of rage, began to weep. 
‘Leave me alone! You don’t touch me. You — You — Everybody’ll 
be making fun of me. I’m not your Apple, do you hear? You and 
your Apple! I’m nearly fifteen.’ 

‘Exactly,’ he said. ‘So what are you doing painted and powdered 
like an old woman? Go and wash that muck off this instant.’ 

‘No I won’t!’ she screamed. 

He took her arm. ‘Do what you’re told, miss, or I'll put you 
over my knee and teach you some manners.’ 

‘Don’t you dare.’ She wrenched free, ran into the kitchen and 
reappeared, an aluminum saucepan in her hand. ‘Just you come 
near me.’ 

‘Put that down, Paulie. Paulie, put that down.’ 

She threw it down. It clattered on the linoleum of the hall. She 
turned, ran into the bathroom and locked the door. Ah, Dear 
God. Contrite, he went to the door and knocked on it. ‘ Paulie? 
Now listen, Pet, listen to me—’ 

‘I’m not your Pet. You’re not going to bully me the way you 
bullied Mummy. I’ll run off with somebody too. I can run off with 
Bruno. Just remember that.’ 

Run off with Bruno? He felt dizzy. He backed away from the 
door and sat down on the first chair his hand touched. In his mind, 
a child’s voice spoke: Do you like big elephants best of all, or do_you like 
horses best of all? He remembered her asking that. Or: Why do my 
dolly’s eyes stay open when she sleeps? Conversations which ended with 
him telling her something she did not know. Now, she had told 
him something he did not know. 

Paulie came out of the bathroom. She crossed the living room. 
‘I’m going to bed,’ she said. ‘ Will you put the lights out ?’ 
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He heard her shut and bolt her bedroom door. She too could 
run off with some male. Once, if Daddy liked big elephants best 
of all, then Paulie liked big elephants too. But now... 

He covered his eyes, his fingers pressing against his eyeballs 
until it hurt. Now, she was not his little Apple any more. Big 
elephants were no longer relevant. 


Alcestis 


by Lionel Abel 


H. said: 


‘I would never dare read the book of my death, the rare, 
unprocurable, (black?) book of my death. If I found it, I would hide 
it; never would I read it; if I read, I would instantly forget what 
I'd read. 

‘On the shelves of my days there is no place for that 
book. Never shall I open it. May it darken and make delicate the 
mind of another.’ 

‘Of another?’ 

And she found it, the rare book, carried it, the black 
book, far from the lamp, far from his desk, with the gesture 

Of a gambler who carries his hand to the wall, to scan 
it there, alone with his luck, 

With the force of sweet fearing she held to it, opened 
it, looked. 
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Burial at Sea 


In Memory, Stanley Kirby 
by William Packard 


There shall be silence, and Sir Patrick Spens, 
the Scots lords and so many more 
who drowned in their own deeds, 
the ghost of ocean-going Jonah grieves 
Sor those unresurrected wrecks 
a thousand fathoms foul 
who send the whispers of a lusting flesh 
like flags from memories of anchored bone. 


There will be Sinbad, he receives the sea 
who sailed on it, and in his dreams 
felt fish and current run, 
dark shapes that shrieked and darted in and out, 
fantastic forms and manly fears 
that swam the depths of sleep, 
and waking, walked long hours on the land 
before returning to the tide of time. 


There where the sailor lies, alone at last 
in his imaginary world, 
the centuries of sand, 
the visionary ocean of his soul, 
he knows the purpose of his pulse, 
the passion of past ports, 
the phantom shapes, the silent forms, the fears 
shall have no further elements to merge. 
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Travelling Light 


by C. Day Lewis 


Noturatty, we travelled light. 
What with the tide-race in the bight, 
Reefs uncharted, winds contrary, 
And having few goods then to carry 
(Though each canoe or coracle, 
Lumpish upon the inshore swell, 
Seemed loaded down with just its crew) 
We had to travel light. The slew 
And lee-way of such primitive craft ! 
Anyone now would call it daft 
To sail a pond in jobs like these. 
But we dared breakers, promontories, 
Sea monsters. 

What our need had forced 
On us grew second nature : first 
Ventures in travelling light became 
Accepted ordeals, then a game 
Of self-denial, sanctified 
By habit or traditional pride. 
So when, resolved to sail beyond 
Sheltering bays and sight of land, 
We designed the prototype Argo, 
There was no hold in her for cargo. 
We despised the chaffering sort 
Of matelot who tacks from port 
To port, dodges from isle to isle, 
Intent upon making his pile 
And soon retiring to a villa 
Well inland. 

Our type of sailor 
May tell you that he also lives 
For landfall, profit, whores and spivs : 
This ts not so. To him, the thing 
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You voyage for is voyaging — 

Purely that. I do not mean 

‘To travel hopefully’ : I mean 

Times when horizon, heart, sky, sea 

Dilate with absolute potency — 

The present at its highest power, 

The course in view, the wake in flower. 
Argo, now. It’s undeniable 

That journalists — seldom reliable, 

Trained to believe the lower deck’s 

Sole interests are cash and sex — 

Made a good story of it: which 

Was easy, given a royal witch 

And a fleece of gold — indeed sensational, 

With ‘palace drama’ and ‘crime passionel’ 

For follow-ups. But all that stuff 

Is not the real issue. Sure enough 

We did turn up a golden fleece — 

A web of moonshine among trees — 

And a witch (who had the right 

Ideas about travelling light, 

Pitching her brother overboard, 

You argue?) No, we can afford 

To jettison flesh and blood still less 

Than to keep those encumbrances 

Which clutter our deck — the silken sheets, 

Ivories, zithers, parrokeets, 

And yellowing ram-skins. 

Oh, you're bound 

To pick up hamper, cruising around. 

Think of streamlined whales and hulls 

Accumulating barnacles 

By moving long enough immersed 
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In their own element. At first 
Objects become attached to you, 
Then you to them, while they accrue 
Like interest on an overdraft 
Draining your substance through their graft, 
Until they’ve grown, with your conniving, 
Reasons or substitutes for living. 
When age or weakness dims the creed 
Of travelling light, there’s still a need 
To travel. Some may justify 
The things that clog our vessel by 
Calling them ballast. Valueing those 
Objects merely as curios, 
Keepsakes of voyaging, is hard. 
What mariner would now discard 
Things — just by-products once and proof 
Of his seafaring — when they spoof 
Him into thinking they must be 
The end for which he put to sea? 
Hear the old salt, with no dismay, 
| Bad faith or hesitation, say 
‘That patch of moonshine among trees 
Actually was the golden fleece. 
It weighed five stone: and we all knew 
We had done what we came to do.’ 
Yellowing ram-skin, silken sheets, 
| Ivories, zithers, parrokeets — 
Is it strange they assume a dearer, 
A more intrinsic worth, the nearer 
We approach that harsh whirlpool — 
End of our voyaging — whose pull 
Grows stronger daily now? Past fears, 
Hopes, joys live in these souvenirs 
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We've kept; but they do not oppress 
Like flesh and blood our consciences. 
Let’s say they're given us to console 

The heart for being no longer whole, 
For the loss of each wide hour — 

The course in view, the wake in flower — 
When being rose to utmost power. 


Epitaph 
by Cristina Campo 
translated by George Garrett 


Wy stat die apart. It is enough 
to lie in the pillow of your palm 

at Capodanno tf you'll use my lines 
as a chart for other voyages. 


We know little enough 

of the soul. Perhaps you believe 
(under a bowl of hollow nights) 

you sleep in a sweet plantation breeze 

spawned by cold stones... . 


O men and brethren! It may be 
that after a thousand winters 
scholars will write the footnote for 
our lonely tomb: 


‘Nobody chained these two together 
in a single grave.’ 
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A Nous La Liberté 


by David Shaber 


I'll sing you a song of my Father’s eyes, blue, child-blue, and 

baby-bright. What he will try to do when he reads this story 
about Laurence Sattenstein is keep them open, but when it gets past 
this part where I talk about him into the part where I start talking 
about Laurence I doubt that he’ll have much luck. 

My Father’s eyes are his worst enemy. He regards them mysteri- 
ously, as creatures with minds of their own, two organisms which 
have consented to live within his head but who take orders from 
no one, Mister. They cry when they want to, which is often, and 
close when they want to, which is every time he starts to read. But 
try and catch him at it. ‘Dad . . . Dad!’ — and he starts back to 
wakefulness — ‘What are you doing?’ ‘I’m reading, I was just 
reading.’ And he yawns. My father is the world’s greatest authority 
at reading through his eyelids. ‘It’s a terrible thing, you know,’ he 
says ruefully, shaking his head and blinking. ‘The minute I sit 
down to read I can’t keep my eyes open.’ Well, blink, blink away 
and blink again if you must, Father, but this time please make a 
special effort to stay with it. Because this is written not so much to 
amuse as to edify, and who knows? You might do yourself a favor. 

It ought to be an eye-opener for the Sattensteins too. I’m thinking 
of Mrs. Sattenstein in particular, though I can’t imagine where 
she would see this. J’m certainly not going to send her a copy. But 
after what her Laurence did that afternoon I wouldn’t be surprised 
if Mrs. Sattenstein turned around one day and discovered she 
needed consolation as badly as my Mother and Father seem to 
now. 

How I ever slipped through my parents’ fingers none of us will 
ever know. They spent (and still spend, for all I know) hours 
trying to figure it out. The only way you can be somewhere in our 
house and not know there is a conversation going on somewhere 
else in the house is to step into the stall shower and turn on the 
water. And so I could hear them that summer while I sat uneasily 
upstairs over my scribbles on the sway-backed bridge table. I was 
fed each day as usual by my Mother, a woman determined that 
even failures should live out their days with stomachs digesting 
oatmeal and scrambled eggs for breakfast. I would take the second 
cup of coffee up to my room for the day’s work while she stood at 
the stove, the picture of snappy unconcern. (My Mother’s idea of 
shrewd parental psychology is not to let on that she’s alive in 
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front of me.) Then in the evening I would hear her downstairs 
talking to my Father while he ate his dinner. Unconcern? For 
every minute I was upstairs wasting my substance on literature 
and other idiocies there were two minutes of anxiety below. The 
ratio mounted in geometric progression until at the end of each 
day I could hear a life-time of heartache rising and falling in the 
sonorous mumble coming up from the breakfast nook. While me, 
I was supposed to know nothing about it, of course. 

I wish I could remember how many times I leaned against my 
bedroom door so that the latch would not click when I opened it, 
and crept to the head of the stairs, putting one foot ahead of the 
other in elephantine slow motion, teetering, holding my breath at 
each faintly creaking floorboard under the gray pile carpeting 
(everything in our house was a bland, smooth gray except for the 
knotty pine wallpaper in my bedroom and the monogrammed 
green awnings over the windows — it was that year); and I would 
stand in the gloom of the little upstairs hall and listen to my 
Father’s wandering voice and my Mother’s fervent interjection 
importuning him to do what I didn’t know, except that it boded 
no good for me at my bridge table. In the occasional moments 
when the voices fell silent I knew they were sitting in the yellow 
light under the fixture made up to look like twin brass oil lamps, 
my Father holding his cup of tea in both hands, the two of them 
staring, recounting, considering, trying to recollect where they had 
gone wrong, whose fault, whose fault, enough to figure something 
to do later, right now whose fault was it, how had they been too 
indulgent with me, how had they been too weak. And when they 
looked through the breakfast-nook window at the Sattensteins next 
door, that didn’t help much, either. 


Mrs. Sattenstein had named her four dark-haired, sallow-skinned, 
petulant-lipped Ashkenazics as though they were a brigade of 
Scottish knights: Keith, Stuart, Bruce and finally, Laurence with 
a u. With four boys in the house the Socratic Method was a luxury 
she could ill afford, I suppose, and Mrs. Sattenstein ruled her four 
with a lightning rod of iron and a voice banded with steel and 
ribbed with thunder. A voice, such a voice, quelle voix, questa voce, 
a voice to clean sewers in any language, a voice to dig pavements, 
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a voice to sunder the Red Sea. The window over my bridge table 
faced on the Sattenstein’s house next door, and I lived that summer 
right in the throat of the klaxon, so to speak. Yet Mrs. S. always 
took me by surprise, and I would drop my pen in spastic despair 
when she gathered in the brood for supper, shattering the summer 
evening with at least one more syllable to each name than there 
was in the Pronunciation Guide of What To Name Your Child: 
Kee-yeeth! Stoo-oo-ERT! Broo-oose! and Lawr-err-RENSS! with 
a u. And I would look up just in time to see Mrs. S. on her front 
steps, an enormous stub-headed woman in a blue cotton sun-dress 
as big as a small tent, turn and with her beefy arms lolling down at 
her sides shuffle like an ape back into their house, slamming the 
screen door behind her. Though my parents winced when Mrs. 
Sattenstein let go with her pipes, still they would nod at each other 
in approval. There, there was someone who knew who was boss 
and who wasn’t. For a change, they thought, a woman who didn’t 
let her kids get away with murder or anything else. 

The two older boys, Keith and Stuart, at seventeen and fifteen 
were already firmly set on paths of righteousness with full-time 
summer jobs. Once I saw Keith struggling through a mistake at 
the drug store luncheonette where he was clerk; I never knew into 
what dungeon Mrs. S. had stuck Stuart to learn to become a man. 
Bruce, third down the line at twelve, was enjoying his last summer 
of freedom and wise enough to stay out of his mother’s way. Only 
Laurence, who had achieved the wintry age of five, only Laurence 
was left around the house through the length of the summer days. 
Only Laurence. And Mrs. Sattenstein knew how to take care of 
him, she did. 

Sitting at my bridge table I could see only Mrs. Sattenstein’s 
bedroom, our windows facing each other across our driveway like 
the lens-holes of two box cameras; but if I leaned forward over the 
table and stuck my head right up against the window-screen I 
could see the Sattenstein front lawn to my left and to my right 
their backyard. So I had plenty of opportunity that summer to 
watch Laurence. 

To be perfectly honest he was not the kind of a child you could 
take to your heart. Did David Copperfield walk around with a 
mouthful of tin and rubber-bands? And Laurence scuffled his feet 
which drove me wild in the first place. He had great solemn 
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saucer eyes that were always shifting and never gave you a straight 
look, one of those dark little boys with a guarded expression on 
his mouse face and the face on a skinny, runty body. Just a born 
Nasty, a Whiner, a Cry-Baby, a Fibber, corrupt at five. No, a 
David Copperfield he wasn’t. 

But slowly as the summer passed I couldn’t help wondering what 
he was getting out of life. If there were anything Laurence wanted 
to do, it was only a matter of moments before he was told it wasn’t 
allowed. He couldn’t dig perfectly good holes in the yard, he 
couldn’t swing on the garage door, he couldn’t even walk the way 
he wanted to: ‘Lawr-RENSS! WILL you pick up your FEET ?’ 
Before I knew it I found myself rooting for him: Scuffle that foot, 
scuffle that foot. I’m with you, Buddy. I began to look for the sight 
of him loping around the yard, clapping his hands to and fro, 
taking each new adventure as it came. Being left alone in the 
shadow of an Olympian woman like Momma was no bowl of 
strawberries and cream, with or without a u. But Laurence was 
never daunted, and I wondered what kept him going. 

He certainly got nothing from his father. I didn’t see much of 
Mr. Harry Sattenstein, and from what I could gather, Laurence 
didn’t either. What Mr. Sattenstein did for a living was to make 
a living. It was the only thing he had time or interest for, as far as 
I could see. The means of support for the Sattensteins stood on 
view in the backyard every afternoon, a battered two-and-a-half 
ton Chevy stake truck with Sattenstein’s Fresh Produce in faded 
white letters on the doors. It was rumored that Mr. S. got up at 
three in the morning to go to work, which put him one step from 
God as far as my parents were concerned. I never saw him leave, 
no matter what varied time of day or night my summer star finally 
set. But every afternoon at three he would come racketing into 
the backyard with that truck, and from then on Mrs, Sattenstein’s 
voice would sound the call: ‘Be QUIET. Your Father’s aSLEEP.’ 
In his few waking moments at home, Mr. Sattenstein moved 
through the house at appointed times like a king through a 
captured province, accepting tribute. 

I used to try to imagine him on vacation with his family. The 
table at the lake hotel or midway cafeteria would be heaving with 
his sons and his wife everywhere among and over them, threaten- 
ing, pulling them up to the table, cutting swiss steak, buttering 
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bread, slapping hands. Mr. Sattenstein would be sitting silently, 
majestic, removed, a visitor among strangers. He went on vaca- 
tions — who doesn’t? — but I’ll bet he was uneasy from the instant 
he left. By the third day he must’ve already been itching to be back 
among the ice-fresh smells of lettuce in the chilly morning that 
was still night, missing the heavy voices in the gray half-light, the 
feel of the damp wood crates sliding under his fingers. 

I don’t mind admitting he fascinated me, did Harry Sattenstein. 
Though inclined to flesh and stomach he was a big man, a presence 
over six feet tall and stone bald. If his wife was the shrill treble he 
was the mushy bass, with a voice that got lost somewhere between 
his thick lips and his gummy cigar, barely emerging beyond a 
grunt or a growl. He didn’t have much of a vocabulary, but 
Laurence adored him. 

Oh, how Laurence would try to please that man. Sometimes 
late in the summer afternoons or on a hot Sunday morning when 
the papers on the bridge table were sticking to my wrists, I would 
look out through my window and see Mr. Sattenstein cutting his 
grass, trudging along behind the lawnmower in a pair of trousers 
rolled up to the knee and an old torn undershirt. The sweat ran 
off his bald pate into his eyes, and he would stop every five minutes 
or so, taking the cigar from his mouth, and wipe his face with his 
undershirt before putting the cigar back into its corner in his mouth 
and starting off again. Laurence would follow alongside his father, 
swinging his arms to and fro in that rolling adventurous step. At 
the end of every swathe he would scramble to empty the cuttings 
from the catcher, carrying them to a bushel basket that stood in 
the drive. Each trip Laurence spilled half of the cuttings and Mr. 
Sattenstein, over at the mower, squinting against the sun and the 
perspiration in his eyes, would call, ‘Luh-renss, don’t spill the 
grass. What are you doing there with the grass?’ Finally, exasper- 
ated with the waiting and the loose cuttings all over the drive he 
would grab the catcher from the boy, eager to finish the damn job 
and get out of the sun. And Laurence would cry and his father 
would ignore him, or give him a crack to have something to cry 
about, all right, if he wanted to cry. And Mrs. Sattenstein, who 
was watching from the back porch, would call, ‘HArry. It’s 
SUNday.’ With Laurence standing tearfully at a distance Mr. S. 
would finish one-two-three. Then he would go in to take his nap. 
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He slept, I think, even more than my own father, which made him 
practically a victim of the tsetse fly. 

Every session on the lawn ended with the same song and dance. 
Mr. S. would go in and sleep and Laurence would stand and cry. 
One Sunday, after five or ten minutes of dismal wailing alone, 
Laurence pulled himself together and ran into the garage. In a 
moment, still gasping with the end of his tears, he came out carry- 
ing the catcher. It was bigger than he was; he had to hold it with 
both hands and then he couldn’t see where he was going. After 
knocking over two clothes-props and crashing into the front fender 
of the Chevy he finally made it onto the lawn, where he dropped 
the catcher and began to drag it behind him. Every two or three 
feet he stopped, bent to pick up a loose handful of grass and dropped 
it carefully into the catcher. He wandered over most of the lawn 
this way, now and again looking balefully at the house. What all 
that proved I could never understand. But Laurence seemed to 
have fulfilled some secret agreement with himself and strode out 
of the yard, arms swinging, undismayed once again, ready for the 
next adventure. 

And if his father ignored him it was better at that than what 
Laurence was dealt from the hands of his brothers. The big three 
of course excluded him from their backyard sports, snatching the 
basketball from him if he chanced to get his hands on it, begrudg- 
ing him even his three strikes at bat in First-Bounce-or Fly. On 
those rare occasions when one of them did include him in some- 
thing Laurence never seemed to realize he was only being used. 
And nine times out of ten, used hard. 

The Sattenstein back porch was set into a corner at the rear of 
the house, a railed platform opening off the kitchen and connected 
with the backyard by a short flight of steps. The twelve-year-old 
Bruce and a pudgy sneak from somewhere down the street named 
Sheldon had cooked up a war game in which they barricaded the 
porch by up-ending a large plastic wading pool (property of 
Laurence, of course) and laying it over the steps. Then each 
snapped a long stalk from one of the overgrown backyard shrubs, 
the name of which I don’t know. (I’m a true product of Cleveland 
Heights. The world of nature consists for me of creeping bent, 
burberry and rhododendron; period.) When they stripped the 
leaves from the stalk they had themselves a cunning combination 
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weapon about four-and-a-half feet long, stiff enough to be a sword, 
pliant enough to be a whip, and painful as hell. One of them 
would defend the porch and the other would attack, and then 
they would switch places. But after a brief time it became apparent 
that something was missing; obviously what they really needed 
was a common victim they could both go after. Who else but 
Laurence? 

It was nothing to lure him into the yard; he was thrilled to be 
invited. They handed him a sword-whip, stuck him on the porch 
behind the wading pool, and amid enough home-made bugle calls 
for the charge at Balaclava, fell to. Laurence shut his eyes, ducked 
his head behind the wading pool and stuck out his sword. He 
poked at them, they poked at him, and they both poked again. 
Then Laurence made the mistake of raising his head and one of 
the sword-whips pinked him a stinger on the cheek. ‘I kuh-WIT!’ 
Laurence screamed. Throwing his sword at them, he kicked over 
the wading pool and clumped off the porch. The other two pursued 
him in a circle about the yard, apologizing earnestly like the little 
hypocrites they were. Before he knew what had happened Laur- 
ence was back behind the wading pool, now with two swords as a 
bonus, and they were at him again. The next time he got nicked 
I could hear it clear up to my room. In all, Laurence kuh-WIT 
four times that afternoon. And four times he was sucked back 
again, never once catching on that he was no more than live bait 
for the hook. 

Laurence was not even allowed into the unspoken cabal against 
Momma by which his three older brothers had managed to survive, 
and he had to cope with her by himself. Exactly what went on 
inside that house I couldn’t say for sure, but it was obvious that he 
lived on borrowed time between disasters. ‘Lawr-err-RENSS! 
Keep your FEET offa that COUCH! What did I TELL you?’ 
Followed by the smack of a hand, the bullseye of a wail, the scam- 
per of terrified feet. The holy of holies was Mrs. Sattenstein’s 
bedroom. In her window directly across from mine there were 
curtains of dotted swiss swagged with sashes of the same material, 
and on the window sill I could see bits and pieces of china figurines 
and one elaborate Dresden girl alighting from a tinted porcelain 
coach, all the last little fragments Mrs. Sattenstein had shored 
against her salvation. When it came to this final sanctuary there 
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was no question of teaching Laurence respect or any other gentle 
virtue; it was kill or be killed. ‘I’m gonna MURDER you. Get 
outta that BEDROOM.’ 

Once I saw Mrs. S. sitting on their front steps for a moment by 
herself. Her fat hands were plumped into her lap. The loose flesh 
sagging along her arms shone damply, and even from that distance 
I could see the beaded line of moist hair on her upper lip. Looking 
at her like that, an enormous, steaming woman, exhausted from 
raising four kids, and realizing the race Laurence must have run 
her, it was hard to know who to side with. How was Mrs. S. to 
know that her youngest was any different from her first three? 
How was she to know that Laurence was keeping score, totting up 
each insult to his infant hubris, waiting only for the day of rebellion ? 
I doubt if he knew it himself. And that’s why after what Laurence 
did I’m glad that these poor words and Mrs. Sattenstein are in the 
same world, where chance might confront one with the other. 
After all, it may not have been altogether her fault. But if you 
roller-skate on ice does it make any difference whether you get 
pushed or fall of your own accord? Ice is ice, and either way it’s 
looking for trouble. Ask Mrs. Sattenstein. 

What Laurence did, of course, was to lock her out of the house. 

I almost missed the whole thing. Sitting upstairs that hot July 
afternoon I first heard an ominous rattle at the Sattenstein front 
door, and Mrs. S.’s voice in its native pitch at the top of her lungs: 
‘Law-RENSS. Laurence, are you in there? What did you do to 
this door?’ At my table I batted not an eye; the sun had risen and 
set on her screams all summer. So it was nothing to me when she 
shook the door again as though to tear it from its hinges and 
bellowed, ‘Laurence are you listening? If you know what’s good 
for you youbettercomehereandopenthisdoorrightNOW.’ A few 
more fruitless rattles, silence. I heard her waddling up their drive 
and next she was at the back door, wrenching the knob fiercely. 
‘All right,’ she screamed. ‘ALL RIGHT. This isn’t funny any- 
more. Laurence, I can see you in there. I can SEE you, Lawr- 
RENSS.’ Inside the house now I heard the scamper of feet. What 
finally caught my eye though, was a flicker, a ripple of shadow 
across the way. I put down my pen and looked up to see Laurence 
staring at me through the window of his mother’s bedroom. 

I leaned forward and looked to my right. Mrs. Sattenstein, 
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wearing another bust of the groceries crammed into her arms, was 
still trying the back door. ‘Boy, you think this is funny, you’ll see 
how funny this is. When I get in that house you’re gonna see my 
hands FLY.’ It must’ve been that that did it. I looked back to 
Laurence. Our eyes met and locked across the drive. We stared 
at each other, two spirits in communion, he behind his window 
and I behind mine; and I knew Mrs. Sattenstein wasn’t going to 
get him to come and open that door. Whether or not he had 
planned it all along I don’t know, but I looked at those great dark 
saucers of his and knew that for a moment at least, Laurence was 
his own man. 

Mrs. Sattenstein must have sensed it, too. ‘... . Laurence?’ she 
called tentatively, and then in a voice I had never heard her use 
before, not even to her husband, ‘Laurence, Laurence Baby, 
Mother’s arms are full of packages, and she can’t get in. Please, 
Sweetheart,’ she crooned, ‘Open the door. Laurence, my arms are 
full of PACKAGES.’ I saw Laurence back away from the window 
upstairs. Oh no, I thought, oh no, he’s not going to fall for that, 
is he? and leaned forward anxiously. 

But when I focussed my eyes on the shadowy interior across the 
drive I saw that Laurence had only withdrawn to the middle of 
the room. Now he began to run in tight circles right where he was, 
not looking to left or right, his face intent and serious. He didn’t 
touch any of the objets d’art, not even to ruffling the bedspread. 
I leave it to Talmudic Scholars and Sarah Lawrence girls (with 
a w) to applaud the spiritual integrity of his rebellion; all I knew 
was that he was running around in his mother’s room and I was 
scared to death for him. 

Down below, Mrs. S. was on the move again. She had remem- 
bered the door from the porch to the kitchen. Clambering onto 
the porch and almost breaking her neck on the wading pool across 
the steps, she leaned against the door. Nothing. She tried again. 
This time it gave with the sound of crashing milk-bottles. The last 
barricade had fallen. For a wild moment I wished the bottles had 
been full of corrosive sublimate. ‘Now,’ Mrs. Sattenstein said, 
stepping into the kitchen and shuffling through the bottles. ‘Now. 
NOW. Now you’re gonna see. Now you’re gonna find out.’ Up- 
stairs, Laurence was still running in the dizzy little circles when I 
saw Mrs. Sattenstein explode into the room, grab his shoulder. 
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‘Now,’ she said, ‘NOW,’ and yanked him off the floor like a 
hooked Flounder. Mercifully, I closed my eyes. 


Mind you, Father, I make no predictions. My intuition is lousy, 
and for all I know Laurence may turn out to be as staunch and 
sensible as oak. But if ever in the years ahead when the boys are 
grown and gone, if ever then Laurence is the one who gives Mrs. 
Sattenstein cause to sit in the breakfast nook with Harry over his 
supper tea, pondering in the yellow light where they went wrong 
with him, I could tell them. I could tell them of the moment when 
their son’s eyes met mine through the window and I had the flash, 
they’re going to lose that one. They’re going to lose that boy. So 
don’t tell me. No matter how properly Laurence may appear to 
have turned out I have that instant’s glance from those great dark 
saucers to tell me different. 

And if you want to know the truth, Father dear, sometimes I 
look at your own tired baby-blues, and I wonder about you, too. 


After Towards 


by Lionel Abel 


Wi none to sing the blue musicians go. 
The blue musicians ! I consenting, I, 
Lover, who sometimes praised you to the skwes ! 


You greet the black magicians coming on. 
The black magicians ! May there be an end 
To disbelief — in blame ! — to hurt — in harm! 
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by Antonio Machado 
translated by Willis Barnstone 


ya Sace alone 
like white lightning 
in my somber night ! 


In the glossy sand 

near the sea, 

your rose and dark flesh 
suddenly, Guiomar ! 


In the gray of the wall 

— prison and bedroom — 

and in a future landscape 

with only your face and the wind: 


in the cold mother-of-pearl 
of your earing in my mouth, 
and in the shivering 

of a mad dawn, Guiomar. 


you appear on an embankment 
dashed by the sea of a dream, 
and below the arch of my frown ; 
of my vigil, treacherously, 
always you ! 


Guiomar, Guiomar, 
see me punished in_you. 
Guilty of having created you, 
now I cannot forget you. 
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Poems by Fohn Tagliabue 


Written 
while reading 


Arthur Waley’s translation of the 


Tao Te Ching 


1. Early Chinese libretti of the great sacrificial dances; 


then Tao Te Ching 


Dragons’ 
teeth, 
fires’ 
flame, 
books 
like 
dancers 
with 
fires 
writing 
in 

the 

sky ; 


why 
IT ask 


you 
are 
you 
holding 
back 
your 
fite 

at 

this 
very 


2. Suggested by Chuang Tzu 


The 
philosopher 
Chi 


said: 


‘J 
had 
lost 
the 


> 


me’ ; 


Moment? 
At 

this 

very 
Moment 
a 

dance 
began 
and 
Arthur 
Waley 
followed 
with 

a 
translation. 


$0 
have 


cup 


tea. 
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3. ‘So quietness is lord and master of activity’; or—in a 


dark port , ie 
His Lordship is lost, 


his head towards her breast, 
the ship anchored to Music. 


4. Trying to make an impression he fell from the scaffold; 
trying to be impressed the scaffold fell on him; leaving such 
things to Tourists he proceeded to build the City. 


The taoist’s city may Be of Air; 
‘My country ’ tis of Thee’ returned the American Seer. 


5. A Taoist Question 


Enigmatic lucidity 

and 

Angry Lucy 

were having a fight 

over the onions or scullions. 
One fell into the soup. 
Who won? 
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A JAPANESE CONVENTION 


A man on geta 

like an actor on stilts 

or a woman on a bridge 

or a priest on a floating or walking temple 
walks with joy through the light rain. 


Immortal 
pagoda 
I 


want 
to 

sit 

at 
the 
top 
of 

a 
pagoda 
the 
way 
the 
just 
word 
of 

a 
poem 
sits 
at 
the 
top 
of 


love. 
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A 


poem 
opened 
like 

a 

San 

and 
brought 
the 
breeze 
atmosphere 
also 
scenes 
Srom 
distant 
dreams 
delicately 
close 

to 

her 
dreaming 


face. 
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Johnny Dio 
and the Sugar Plum Burglars 


by Harry D. Miller 


everal days ago one of the two people who broke into my 
Maen last year dropped by to ask me how I was feeling 
and to retrieve a shoe — a small, black Capezio I had been keeping 
in a Brooks Brothers box in my closet. It fit her foot wonderfully 
well, and she was pleased, I think, that crime hadn’t particularly 
altered her, though she was still rather worried about me. I was, 
she said, probably the silliest American she’s ever known. Why I 
left my window open on the fifth of May, 1959, and in a neighbor- 
hood — the lower East Side — where burglary is almost as common- 
place as the morning mail, she still finds hard to explain. She 
thinks, I suppose, that I was lonely and knew that someone was 
going to crawl through it. 

Perhaps I should mention that what follows is an accurate 
account of what took place last spring. Rather than precipitating 
family quarrels, it might be wise for me to substitute the names of 
the lawyer and the detective, but otherwise the only fancy in the 
case was introduced by the burglars themselves. It was, as 
Detective Derry later said — and the only judgment ever given the 
crime — all very strange. 

On the morning of that day in May, I had painted the floor in 
the second room of my eleven-dollars-and-ninety-cents-a-month 
apartment. It was a good, substantial black deck paint, and I was 
assured that it would wear well. When, however, I left the apart- 
ment at four in the afternoon, it was still tacky, and I erected a 
chair barrier in order to keep my beagle from sitting in it. Twenty 
minutes later when I returned, the chair had been carefully placed 
against the wall, and my beagle was resting in the middle of the 
light gray carpet; around him, in a floral, Victorian way, were 
both his footprints and another’s. The other’s led to an open 
window where the Capezio sat (I learned later that the shoes were 
taken off not to promote stealth, but because the burglars were 
more comfortable barefoot), and arranged on my bed were most 
of the few things that I own. They, with the shoe and the black 
footprints, waited by the window and a still shivering fire escape. 

On the roof no one could be seen, but the abandoned building 
next to mine is the kind that Alfred Hitchcock advertises for now 
and then but never finds, and it seemed a likely place for criminals. 
Its door was open; its windows were not — were, in fact, boarded- 
up. It was quite dark, and I would have hesitated had I not then 
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heard footsteps. Certainly they sounded just the way the black 
prints on my rug looked. 

I won’t trouble you with the details of capturing my burglars 
except for mentioning that two of the young men in my neighbor- 
hood, having heard the noise from the street, broke through a 
second-story window and held them at bay with razors — as much 
a part of pockets on the lower East Side as Clorets are in the East 
Seventies — until the police arrived. 

‘Man!’ one of them said when he saw what he had found. 

*You’re not going to hit me?’ the first and prettier of the girls 
said. She was tropical looking and rich skinned, and she stood on 
one leg in the corner of the room. She was disarmingly composed. 
She pointed to the second girl whose eyes were closed and who was 
whimpering. ‘Gloria is very nervous,’ she said. ‘Don’t make her 
crazy.’ 

‘All I want,’ I began to say, as I was to say often during the next 
two days, ‘all I want you to do is clean my rug and my dog.’ 

She looked up surprised, and Gloria, for the first time, opened 
her eyes. ‘I don’t know what you mean,’ the first girl said. Then, 
as if it had just occurred to her, ‘What are you doing here?’ 

I told her that I was chasing her, and she laughed; she nudged 
Gloria, spoke a few words in Spanish, and Gloria too began to 
laugh, a little nervously. ‘What a joke,’ the pretty one said. 

The door to the street was then broken through, and the police 
arrived, followed by several shopkeepers. More people came in, 
and my two razor-carrying friends —- who were, I like to believe, 
probably burglars themselves— managed to walk away. The 
police, who had a kind of calm about them, asked me why I was 
causing such a nuisance. I explained, and they began to work on 
the criminals. 

‘Florence,’ the pretty one answered when she was asked her 
name. ‘This is Gloria. That man,’ she pointed at me, ‘is bothering 
us.” 

‘I speak much little English,’ Gloria said. 

‘Man!’ Florence said. ‘Can’t you ever shut up!’ Gloria re- 
treated into silence again while Florence explained to the police 
that the two of them had become lost, looking for Hester Street. 

‘Sure, Sugar,’ the policeman said. ‘ You always wear one shoe?’ 

She had been standing on her naked foot and had perhaps 
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forgotten that it was shoeless. She looked at it carefully. ‘Some- 
times,’ she answered. 

‘We'll go someplace and talk about it, OK?’ the policeman 
said. No, it wasn’t OK. Florence was going to meet a friend at 
five o’clock, and she couldn’t imagine why everyone was making 
such a fuss over nothing at all. 

Once in the squad car, she settled down and began to look 
afraid. ‘Are we going to jail now?’ she asked the driver. He didn’t 
answer, and we sped down Canal Street. 

‘Man!’ Gloria said. 


The next morning, equipped with more evidence than Detective 
Derry, who had been assigned to the case, could hold in his arms 
for more than a few minutes (not only kad Florence left her shoe 
in my apartment, but her friend had left her coat, her wallet — 
containing a good bit more money than I had — and a grocery bag 
with a screwdriver, a small crowbar, and some Kleenex), we 
appeared in the Court of Special Sessions. Detective Derry, whom 
I had met the night before, motioned for me to follow him into 
the hall. 

‘You sure you don’t know these broads?’ he asked me. I told 
him that I had met them rather unexpectedly the day before, that 
they seemed quite nice, and couldn’t we forget the whole thing? 
He then reported that Florence and Gloria had probably com- 
mitted fifteen or twenty burglaries in the neighborhood during the 
last month, and he was glad that someone with an open-window 
disposition had finally caught them. At that moment, we could see 
the burglars being led into the courtroom. Florence was still 
wearing one shoe. 

‘It’s a real pity,’ Detective Derry said. He looked at her foot, 
stained along the edges like a barefoot country girl’s on a newly 
oiled road. ‘But this’ll be quick,’ he continued. ‘They’ll have to 
get themselves a lawyer.’ He then added, with a kind of remorse, 
‘Today’s my day off. Second time this month something comes up 
on my day off.’ I told him that I was sorry. ‘That’s alright, kid,’ 
he said, looking at Florence. 

On the morning of their trial, the first of many, a worried, dis- 
hevelled looking man named Mr. Arbuckle, their lawyer, asked 
for a postponement; it was early, and Gloria wasn’t there. No one 
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seemed to know or, for that matter, care where she was. Mr. 
Arbuckle came up to me afterwards, introduced himself, and 
invited me to have coffee in the lunchroom with him, with his one 
client, and with Detective Derry. ‘Sorry about Miss ————,’ he 
said. ‘She’s a little nervous. We’ll get this thing out of the way 
next week. You know Florence, of course.’ Florence smiled. 

In the lunchroom, Mr. Arbuckle and Florence got along very 
nicely. Detective Derry and Florence got along nicely too. We 
talked about Cuba (Florence said that she had come to New York 
without papers, but we weren’t to mention it to anyone), about 
how hard it was to be a policeman and how soft the firemen had 
it, and about Mr. Arbuckle’s real estate in Manhattan. ‘Where 
are you living, Sugar?’ he said to Florence. 

‘A terrible, terrible place on Eldridge Street,’ she answered. 
‘There’s no gas and someone turned off all the lights.’ 

‘I know a place,’ Mr. Arbuckle said, ‘matter of fact, own it —- up 
on First Street. You can get a room up there for fifteen a week or 
so. Nice place, too. You interested ?’ 

Florence was. After we talked a bit more, Florence and I left, 
and I walked her to the subway. I told her how kind I thought 
Mr. Arbuckle was, but that it was unfortunate that she had to 
spend what little money she had on a lawyer. 

‘Oh, but he’s not charging anything,’ she said. 

“He’s Legal Aid?’ 

‘No,’ she said, ‘he just wants to help.’ Had she known him for 
some time? No, she had met him on her first morning in court. 
‘That’s amazing,’ I said. 

‘He’s very old, isn’t he?’ she then said, and it seemed to me 
that she didn’t expect an answer. I was to understand that she 
pitied Mr. Arbuckle. 


That night I met several of Florence’s family. At six o’clock, the 
first one, a young lad of nineteen or so, presented himself at my 
door and said, ‘You the one with the typewriter?’ Apparently 
Florence had forgotten my name, but recalled that she had 
carried my typewriter to the open window on the day of the 
burglary. I said that I was. He then asked that I forget what 
Florence had done and not appear in court the following week. 
I explained that I would probably be fined, since I had been 
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subpoenaed, and he was kind enough to offer to pay it for me. He 
was her husband, he said, and she was also a mother. He left, 
after having had a drink and after suggesting that he send me a 
bottle of his favorite Tennessee whiskey. Perhaps two hours later, 
another young man appeared. Yes, he said, Florence was now and 
then a little crazy, but she was a good kid. He was, after all, in a 
position to know, since he was her husband. Common law, he 
added. Did they have children? ‘No,’ he told me, ‘but you never 
know.’ 

On the following week, never having received my whiskey, I 
arrived at the Municipal Building in Center Street to find Gloria 
waiting for me. She was sitting with Detective Derry. It seemed 
foolish, at this late date, for me to play the claimant, so I sat with 
them. Detective Derry leaned over to tell me that Florence 
couldn’t make it. ‘You know she’s getting married, I suppose ?’ 
he said. Of course, I said, I knew the man — a pleasant, soft-spoken 
Italian Boy? ‘No, some guy from Cuba,’ he went on. * They have 
all the luck. Hell of a place to be — here. I mean, before you get 
married.’ I told him that it was; a courtroom was no place to plan 
a trousseau. And I wondered who had been talking to him. 

Mr. Arbuckle then interrupted us long enough to lead us before 
the Judge where he again requested a postponement. Detective 
Derry made no objections. Afterwards in the hall, he said, ‘Say, 
Arbuckle, she still living at the same place?’ Mr. Arbuckle said, 
‘Sure.’ Derry thanked him and walked down the steps to the first 
floor, still carrying the shoe, the coat, and the sack. 

Three weeks later both Florence and Gloria stood before the 
by-this-time rather impatient magistrate, but Detective Derry 
wasn’t there. ‘Where is the detective?’ the Judge asked the room, 
and several attendants began to hum, ‘Detective Der—ry ?’ 

The man from the District Attorney’s staff leaned a little 
forlornly against the table. ‘We can’t proceed,’ he said. ‘This is 
the second time this case has been delayed.’ 

The Judge looked at us not too kindly. ‘Are _you the defendant ?’ 
he said to me. 

‘J represent the defendants, your honor,’ Mr. Arbuckle said, 
waving his arm at Florence and Gloria. 

‘The Court would like you to account for these,’ the Judge 
searched for the word, ‘frivolous delays.’ 
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‘My clients have a case in General Sessions, your honor,’ Mr. 
Arbuckle answered. ‘The Johnny Dio case, you know, has—” 

‘The Court asked a simple question, and the Court expects an 
answer. What does Johnny Dio have to do with the defendants?’ 

‘My clients have a case pending in General Sessions, your honor, 
and the outcome could be prejudicial to this case. Everything’s 
going slow upstairs because of the Johnny Dio trial.’ He looked 
pleased with himself, younger, I thought, than when I first met 
him. ‘I request a postponement, your honor, until the 13th of 
September.’ 

‘Why didn’t you say that? Does the District Attorney have any 
objections?’ The D.A. looked at me helplessly and said that he 
had none. 

Going out, I said to Mr. Arbuckle, ‘I didn’t know Florence was 
on trial upstairs.’ 

He took me by the arm. ‘Florence? A marvelous girl like 
Florence? What put that into your head?’ He walked sprightly. 
‘That judge is a terror, isn’t he?’ 


The night before the trial, and four months after the crime, there 
was a knock on my door, and when I opened it Florence was 
standing there. I was surprised to learn that she wasn’t married yet. 

‘I changed my mind,’ she said. ‘Can I sit down? Or are you 
still mad at me?’ I said that I wasn’t. ‘Well, that’s a relief,’ she 
said. ‘Timothy is.’ 

‘Timothy ?’ 

‘Detective Derry.’ 

‘That’s too bad,’ I said. ‘Do you think he’s going to make 
trouble tomorrow ?’ 

‘Tomorrow ?’ 

‘The trial.’ 

‘That!’ she said. She sat down and stroked my beagle whose 
underbelly still had remnants of black paint on it. ‘I don’t think 
so. He has the day off. And Gloria’s sick. She’s learning English 
now.’ 

‘Well!’ Apparently there was a future for English-speaking 
burglars, but studying English was still a nervous occupation. 

She picked up my beagle. ‘Mr. Arbuckle says you don’t have 
to go tomorrow. He says that Johnny Dio...’ 
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I looked at her, and it seemed to me that Detective Derry was 
quite right. It was all very strange, and there was nowhere to go. 
‘Yes, I know,’ I said. 

Much later I learned from Mr. Arbuckle that he alone appeared 
in Court, and only, it seemed, because someone had to apologize 
to the State. The case was dismissed before the Judge — a grand- 
fatherly looking man, but certainly vulnerable — became involved. 
Since then, I’ve seen Detective Derry on the streets one or two 
times, and on one occasion he dropped by to give me the shoe. 
As a recuerdo, I suppose. We always asked after Florence, but 
neither of us saw her again until the other day. She was thinking 
of getting a job, she said, and she thanked me — with economy, I 
thought — for preserving the Capezio. 
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I Give My Ear to Love 


by Lloyd Zimpel 


or several months I served humanity by ear, listening to the 

woes of my fellow man Webb, old veteran and new Catholic, 
begettor of children in numbers his twenty-nine years would belie. 
Almost from the day when in immediate understanding we met, 
I became the careful listener: in corners of the office where we 
both worked, on lazy afternoons in the cigarette smoke of the 
men’s room, in my own car as my neutrality let me drive him to 
his sin though I lived miles the other way, and finally, towards the 
end, in the dark reaches of my sleep: in all these places I listened 
and came across Webb’s troubles, begun before I knew him and 
set to last till life stopped needling his flesh. 

I was the listener. Hard-eyed Webb, a man of my own kind, 
spoke. Earnest beyond all disbelief, but never beyond words, he 
told and retold his story — all sorrow and wild passion for that 
skinny typist. In the dark upholstered corners of bars that later 
turned up in my own dreams I listened. I could believe what he 
believed — he was like me in age, in experience, but not in the mad 
range of his feeling. This he knew and mutely pleaded for under- 
standing. ‘What could I have done?’ he said to underscore his 
helplessness. ‘I can’t help it.’ 

Somehow the drawn, strangely still-young Mrs. Webb and four 
children — only one old enough to appreciate the church — were 
wholly out of it. I saw her once, one early autumn morning when 
I brought Webb home through a pre-dawn fog from an assignation 
that failed to come off—we sat for hours listening to crisp oak 
leaves fall to the car top before he admitted the typist would not 
come. That time, quite plainly, the wife suspected nothing - a 
pale girl come ratty-haired from bed in a pink chenille bathrobe 
to shuffle over worn kitchen linoleum as she made coffee. Over 
its black bitterness we innocuously talked while in the back bed- 
room an adenoidal child cried out in sleep. .. . 

‘God knows how she hasn’t found out,’ Webb told me, miserably 
chewed by guilt and never ceasing to confess. Humbly — his 
confession changing in midstream from self-disgust to a curious 
pride — he credited the virility that enabled him to perform first 
for the typist and later in the same evening for his wife, too. I 
listened uneasily. 

Why should this all come to my ear, I often wondered, when 
he has the priest’s ? 
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Most days, of that fall and winter when our work brought us 
together, ended in rides across the city, to park somewhere in 
sight of the typist’s apartment where we sat till Webb talked him- 
self out of the car and I could go home: or the evening saw us 
sitting morose and vaguely ill in an empty neighborhood bar. Even 
I, unmarried, had to take on the cloth of the adulterer and live 
my nights in a stealthy pattern woven about half-block distances 
from the typist’s door, and which included limits of time elapsed 
between catching sight of her walking past the bar window — the 
signal — and our own discreet leave-taking. 

The caution came from more than Webb’s fear his wife might 
get word: he — and I — exercised our care mostly for the classic 
reason: to avoid the typist’s erstwhile husband. When his car stood 
before the apartment building I drove by, around the block and 
back again, and again, while beside me Webb almost groaned 
aloud with the pain of it. 


It took little time for me to become so closely bound in Webb’s 
situation that, unreligious as I was, without children, practically a 
virgin through lack of caring, I took to fantasies of myself in bed 
with his typist — all bones and freckles and wiry red hair. Poor 
Webb, whom I delivered to this almost nightly. I only helped to 
lay the wound of his sin open the more; listening to his confessions, 
then taking him back to her. 

Quietly desperate, Webb flew from one sober rationalization to 
another. I was at first amused. It happened that the typist, small, 
slightly built and fiery-seeming, was the type of girl to which he 
had always been most attracted: tall, hawk-nosed Webb leaning 
on the little ones, while his solid wife was almost his own size. He 
described the flaw, fatal to Catholic or any other, that led him to 
philander, if not with this typist then another. Darkly, he projected 
his life into middle-age — a bleak series of sneaking up back stairs, 
awaiting cryptic phone calls in gloomy bars — all against the back- 
ground of a faith that grew with every Sunday morning mass and 
left him each week a better man. 

Having come to church since leaving college, indeed since 
marriage, he had all the fire of recent conversion; and he saw 
vistas of possibilities—in those few happy moments when the 
typist was out of mind — which to me suggested that the Webb 
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who in such calm, sure decision had joined the church was not the 
Webb beside me in the car, and neither was he the past Webb I 
glimpsed through a confusion of church and typist. This latter man 
was the one I wanted most to see, and to get at him, I speculated 
casually on his relation to the church. He became instantly defen- 
sive. ‘The kids, man. I’ve got two daughters, growing up. What 
should I do? They’ve got to have that pattern, at least while they’re 
children. They’re girls. I don’t want them to flounder.’ 

Admirable, I told him. I felt no necessity to torture him with 
questions on the pattern of his own youth. I knew it as well as my 
own, and he tortured himself quite enough, all the while giving 
me access to whatever pleasure I needed in the manner he debased 
himself night after night. 

I never once denied my ear to him. Without question, each 
evening after work I left to drive with him across town. What his 
wife thought we did all that time, I don’t know, but Webb was 
certain to have offered persuasive reasons for his absences, even 
when they ran all night till dawn. He didn’t, in fact, spend every 
hour with the typist; a good many were spent with me, confessing. 

I took some pride in never encouraging him. Questions to draw 
him out were unnecessary. Without hesitation he laid everything 
before my eyes. Rather than question I might better have cried 
Stop! Stop! to the generous details of the typist’s twisting orgasms 
and his own sure power in sustaining them. Stroke by stroke, he 
related all, in each detail begging me to see how he cringed in 
contrast to how he had once stood free — as free, I assume, as he 
saw me now. At times disgust seemed to overcome him and he 
ended in a fit of head-shaking, wondering at everything that had 
gone sour on him. ‘I’m a bastard, really. I’d never have thought 
I was capable of this. If I heard about someone doing what I’m 
doing — I don’t know what I'd think. .. .’ 

I very soon realized that the single neutral nod of the head I so 
scientifically gave — simply to show I listened if nothing else — 
never satisfied him. He wanted my grimace of disgust, a fallen face 
of intolerable disillusion that would mirror his own feeling. I was 
meant to see, perhaps, the violation of some faith I should have 
had in him, as a man of my own kind, as a man of family, and 
even — as a last resort — as a man of the church. 

But all the while I was cool, never giving him any of myself. 
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Whatever he expected when he described the badly healed scar 
of her Caesarean section —she was that small—he got nothing, not 
even the approving chuckle of the lecher I might privately have 
felt myself to be — only my disinterested, dispassionate ear. 

I saw what he wanted from me - friendly recognition of what 
he faced, but I never let him know I thought it any more serious 
than a dirty joke, told and forgotten. To me it had no more 
importance than that, and it should not have had for him: This 
he knew, I’m sure, and so as to not stand alone, he tried to 
enlist me to share in a guilt that reached back beyond his marriage, 
before the church, back to experiences we had shared without ever 
knowing one another: adolescence during our older brothers’ war, 
college before and after another, this one ours. 

I saw where the signs pointed. He wanted me to be that former 
Webb, the one who took himself to the year-long series of Saturday 
classes in preparation for the church. I could sense him looking for 
this reassuring part of me and right along I resolved that — if it 
were there — he wouldn’t find it. I didn’t care that he looked, 
although it implied he knew no more about me than about him- 
self. But I had no bitterness. People went their own ways, and I 
agreed that they should. Webb was going his. 

Above all, the intimacy his position, or predicament, seemed to 
ask of me was in a certain way appalling. If I had any cares about 
his slinking into an unlawful bed, or his descriptions of the sweaty 
activities that took place in it, I was never aware of them. The 
sheer matter of his confidence left me unmoved. What I found 
distasteful was the tone of confidence, the plea that his voice, his 
posture — everything but the meaning of his words — sent out to 
me. I took my only defense. Throughout his imprecations I hid 
behind cool disinterest, remaining all the while the twentieth- 
century scientist, watching and listening in my glassed laboratory. 

And yet my science was not quite pure. I held a definite pose. 
In puritanical fascination with his sin I was not totally indifferent: 
not that I ever saw myself playing his part — except for a rare and 
uncharacteristic fantasy I never did. But I was too deeply con- 
cerned in my own mind with what would come next for Webb. The 
results, what could be the results? I foresaw, wrongly, a divorce. 

He claimed no great affection for his wife, and rarely spoke of 
her — as if I might find that particular symbol not to my liking. 
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And, indeed, I didn’t, so long as he didn’t. As for his children, he 
scarcely spoke of them. Against this disregard of the family — it 
wasn’t only the reluctance of the sinner to talk about those he 
sinned against but, I think, more simply, an inbred inability to 
take interest in such millstones—I sometimes prompted him: 
*How’s the wife ?’ 

‘Okay,’ he would answer spiritlessly, or simply nod his head to 
indicate, I suppose, that she still stood in some kind of affirmative 
relation to the living world. 

‘And how are the kids?’ 

‘Good,’ he would say, if indeed he said anything. 

Aside from the typist no one or nothing occupied him much. 
He freely admitted to a poverty of interests that more than matched 
my own, and I wondered how, before the typist, he had filled the 
hours between his leaving work and going to bed. Had he sought 
out this adultery to lend some meaning to those empty hours? 
That may have been part of it, but he wasn’t one to go actively in 
search of diversion: that passive part of him I fully understood. 

And given that — and in light of his remote attitude toward wife 
and children, toward job, family and friends (I think I was his 
only friend) — admitting all that, his sudden plunge into the nerv- 
ous gray world of the typist was all the more strange. I suspected 
he set his own trap. It became clear that he could not make the 
effort to avoid the involvement the typist represented. If he had 
wistfully hoped for no more than casual dalliance on her bed (as 
I might have, had she been someone far different) he had surely 
got far more than his maddest dreams had promised. .. . 

Even with the painful straightforwardness of Webb’s confessions 
it took me a long time to realize what had really happened to him. 
A person a generation older, or, in a few future years, a generation 
younger, would perhaps have caught it at once: but it was only 
slowly borne into me, through the thickness of my calloused skin, 
that Webb, who had tried to move so coolly through almost thirty 
years of war, the church, marriage, and four children, had, 
apparently for the first time ever, committed himself to love. 


When I finally came to understand Webb’s condition I was at 
first greatly surprised. Belatedly I saw all the clues that should have 
warned me. So my assumptions about Webb had been unfounded, 
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and now I felt the necessity to take on either scorn or pity, though 
in reality I experienced neither. By putting myself in his position 
as well as I could, I decided that he must hate himself quite enough 
and so I said nothing to wound him further. But Webb was fading 
from me. If we had understood each other right from his first 
words: ‘Welcome, wage-slave,’ when I had started at the office, I 
knew now that our understanding was suddenly made meaningless. 

I had considered the typist as an embodiment of sex alone, and 
although I had all along deplored the lengths to which he went in 
obtaining her and the misery to which he subjected himself because 
of her, those too were understandable as means. But now, in 
retrospect, all his sad confessions became simply the adolescent 
mooning of a grown man hot with love for a foolish girl, and at the 
same time burning with jealousy of the partly-estranged oaf of a 
husband who still half-shared her... . 

Once, somehow, in some strange hallway meeting he met the 
husband, and the typist introduced them. The next day he told 
me about the handshake: a slab of a hand that folded over his own 
like a doormat. 

‘She still . . . dikes him,’ he said, unable to bring himself to mouth 
the word that described his own affliction. ‘They’ve slept together 
since they’ve separated, I know.’ Webb’s face twisted in misery 
and the moan in his throat waited only my encouragement to come 
forth. True to form I maintained silence. An affair pure and simple 
would have been tolerable, but I was unprepared to deal with the 
commitments of love. However genuine Webb’s affection may 
have been, I only strengthened my resolve to remove myself further 
from this all-too-human situation as if by so doing I could not only 
save myself but also somehow compensate for Webb’s monstrous 
indiscretion. 

All along, of course, I realized I could cut myself off from Webb 
and his troubles. I could dig up a multitude of things to do with 
my evenings — all of them inventions, to be sure, for I lived the 
life, aside from my job, of total idleness, inertia, that I ascribed to 
Webb before he’d found the typist. But it was easiest to go along, 
as so I did. 

In our companionship I saw a test: I was subjecting myself to 
the temptation of enjoying, of luxuriating in Webb’s misery — but 
in the end it proved to be no temptation. By advising him, by 
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criticizing him, by nagging, by comforting, by approving, by 
disapproving — merely by a signal of my stand in his wretched 
situation I could have satisfied him. But I felt no need to put on 
this particular hair-shirt. Firmly, I held true to the idea of myself 
(which was also my idea of Webb) picked up somewhere in college, 
or somewhere along the weary line of march up and down the 
scarred Korean peninsula. Webb, the college man, had dozed 
through those same empty lectures; Webb, the soldier, had tramped 
that same unhappy soil — but what had happened to him? I let my- 
self make no judgments, although I couldn’t discard him entirely so 
long as he still struggled against going down — a few feeble twitches 
of resistance brought on only by the reminder my presence was. 

And so down to love he irrevocably went — hawk-nosed Webb; 
church, wife and children behind him, while I stood by with all 
hope gone of willing him strength enough to hold on. You’re no 
man for us, Webb, I thought finally, and yet without wanting to, 
I did regret his going. 


With the cold eye of a vulture but, secretly, a better heart I 
watched him sink, the typist holding tight all the while. From the 
start I had put her down as a planner of destruction, a conniver, 
but she may not have been. She may have been only the foolish 
girl she seemed, caught in a gay moment turned sordid. In his 
high blind opinion Webb claimed she was too good to calculate 
against anyone. But whether or not her effects were measured, she 
was still never very important; not only to me, but to Webb too, 
who was more possessed by a mere idea, not a woman. In turn, the 
typist’s grubby search for love was even more selfish; she kept half 
a husband against the possibility of losing her lover. Grateful, I 
suspect, for whatever she could get, she hadn’t discernment 
encugh to know that she tore Webb apart in the getting of it. 
But as Webb stood now, any woman could have done this — any 
small, slight made-for-Webb woman. And I knew that that was 
the way he wanted it. 

‘Give me anything that hurts,’ he said in one especially bitter 
moment. ‘It makes me happy.’ 

With those words he might have been explaining his own join- 
ing of the church. But I said nothing, I saw the real manifestations 
of his infirmities and I easily imagined others: his determinedly 
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fathering more children to burden himself more with debts. (He 
showed me once the totaling of his bills: almost three thousand 
dollars.) At the same time he could pull onto himself more of 
. the responsibility he could never bear. To this end, neither he nor 
the typist, Webb told me, ‘took precautions’. It was a solemn thing 
with him: he needed the unmeasured chance for the sake of winning 
out against it. But his victories were sometimes narrow. In the last 
weeks of the winter I knew him there were two pregnancy scares 
- one with his wife, one with the typist. His Christmas that year 
promised to be especially memorable. But as it turned out nothing 
happened. Just before I drifted out of my job and so out of earshot 
of his troubles, he told me that quinine had helped the typist, the 
last of the two he was worried about. 

For this triumph over nature I congratulated him. It was my 
final day in town. We sat that evening, like so many evenings, in 
the cold car a half block from the typist’s apartment. Staring out 
the frost-rimmed windshield I waited for him to go as I’d waited 
dozens of times before, but now especially impatient, anxious to be 
off and away from the frigid winter that had settled across the land. 
And now Webb felt called on to review almost everything he had 
ever told me — his motives, his victories, his set-backs in love — as 
if to impress his condition forever in my mind. While he dragged 
forth new sins to confess I strained against my anxiety to be off; 
and to hold me there for even a few more minutes — I was his last 
bastion against a world that cared even less than I — he told me 
of the small party he and the typist and a few of her friends had 
had the night before, a rambling tale of overturned glasses and 
couples plastered into unlighted corners that, in my wishing to be 
gone, I hardly heard. But begged by his earnest voice, I reluct- 
antly called up the picture he wanted me to see: Webb and the 
typist alone on the sofa with all the others in the bedroom, bath- 
room, broomcloset. For the hundredth time he described the 
typist (so small, so delicate and pretty where I saw only bones and 
clumsiness), this time as she fixed for him drink after drink, from 
them all he drank what he called his silent toast to the miserable 
world and all the happy people with money in it. 

So I granted Webb his last favor of listening, putting from my 
mind thoughts of my own fast escape, state after state across 
country, away from the job, the city, Webb and his woes. 
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I gave him my ear and the mind’s eye roved. I saw the scene — 
one small light burning, the ashtrays spilling over, and amidst 
stale odors of smoke and whiskey the silent couple on the sofa: 
Webb abandoning himself to the freedom of this moment, the 
bulk of his sins hid him from sight of the church and cushioned 
him from sounds of any baby’s cry from a back bedroom: he 
raised his glass and drank it down. 

The touch of that glass again on his lips as he sat beside me in 
the car pinched his face into pain and sorrow. ‘I’d gotten as sick 
as if I’d swallowed poison, and I started vomiting right there in 
the living room, even before I could stumble over whoever it was 
blocking the hall to the bathroom. She followed behind me, 
apologizing like crazy, as if it were her fault.’ 

Down the ratty-carpeted and musty-smelling hall to the bath- 
room I saw Webb stumble, the girl at his heels moaning, ‘It’s my 
fault. I shouldn’t have done it.’ Almost crying she held to his arm 
begging him to forgive something about which he hadn’t the 
faintest understanding, and which — as he pushed for the toilet — 
he cared nothing. 

When he came from the bathroom, pale and light-headed but 
able to breathe again, heremembered: ‘Shouldn’t have done what?’ 
And into the face of his astonishment she explained: she had urin- 
ated into his drink - so what would happen, she said now, tearful 
and contrite beyond words. 

He wondered simply why. Staring down the frozen street to the 
door of her apartment building, he asked me, ‘What was the point 
of it?’ 

I itched to be gone. I said nothing — answer enough — although 
before I drove away with heels spinning on the ice I should have 
told him that this was what he had put himself in for: he had 
gone down to a world where the point of it mattered nothing at all. 
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Reverie On The Nature of Things 


by John Hall Wheelock 


D ivine glory of things, 

Dread pain, implacable hunger, it 1s enough ! 
Heaven and earth are full of you: wide wings 
Over the water, where the fish-hawk hangs alert ; 
Over the field, where the falcon spies the dove ; 
At the wood’s edge, the doe, 

Torn by the wolves, from many a crimson hurt 
Rilling her blood into the snow ; 

And, in the ocean’s dark, | 
Fear gliding, horror gliding, masks of doom, | 
Lit by some inner spark, 

Groping their way along the gloom — 

Each from the other divided by the one need, 

To maintain selfhood, to destroy 

Life in the name of life; all by one joy 

United, lust to perpetuate the breed ; 

On earth, in sea, in heaven, 

By fierce necessity driven. 

The fledgling eaglet at daybreak takes the untried 
Air road over the mountain pass, and soars 

The valley for his prey; 

The young lion in his pride, 

At dusk of day, 

Crouching, with ruffled mane, 

Out of the shadow of the jungle roars 

Into the jungle night 

Hunger’s challenge and proclamation: 
Everywhere, since time began, 

Terror and exultation, 

Strange beauty, cruel delight, 

Murder that refreshes and restores, 


Death and pain — 
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Brute against brute, man against man, 
In endless wars. 


It 1s enough. Oh, for some Orphean finger 
To touch the sacred string, 

Whose pure vibrations while they linger 
Shall force the forbidden secret and unloose 
Such music as will bring 

The great remission, the desired truce 

To the long warfare, the old suffering ! 
At that new sound, first heard, 

Then should all creatures gather, 

Man, beast, and bird, 

And know themselves the same, 

All creation come together ; 

Opponents in the blind strife 

And bloody war of life 

Consort as comrades without fear or blame ; 
And, the mask fallen from the enemy, 

Our brother, our true love, we there should see, 
Fated antagonist in the mystery, 

A fellow creature, sharing our sufferings, 
Sharing our doom, victim as we 

Of the harsh law of things. 

Oh, that it might be done: 

All wars and struggles cease, 

Mankind have peace, 


All creatures know themselves at last as one ! 


Marvellous beauty of things, 

Incomprehensible beauty, it 1s enough ! 

The delicate patterns in the pollened stuff 

That is like powder upon the wood-nymph’s wings ; 
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The wide flower of the sea, 

Folding and unfolding endlessly 

Its fringes of pale foam; 

The ardor that shines through 

Where the great clouds at close of day draw home 
To their burial in the west — 

Headlands of fire, washed by cerulean blue, 
Seraphic shores of light, 

The islands of the blest, 

Resolute against the encroaching night ; 

Dread beauty, the boar’s tusks, the tiger’s fangs ; 
The intricate web, tenuous as a sigh, 

In which the spider hangs, 

Where innocent, air-borne things shall die ; 

The python’s mottled and muscled length, 
Thicker than a man’s thigh, 

Mis sleeping strength; 

Tragic beauty of all things alive, 

To these perpetual wars 

Condemned, to perish or survive, 

Each with the other to strive, 

In the tron arena of the indifferent stars. 

Here, too, under the sign of pain and death, 

Love draws its breath 

And plays its tender part 

To the one end: 

The love of friend for friend ; 

Pity of the compassionate heart — 

The mother’s downward glance 

And smiling countenance ; 

The love of man and woman, 
Oh, fiery torment, all devouring flame, 
Transport half godlike, half sub-human, 
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Rapture between 

The sacred and the obscene, 

Grotesque union, in which desire and shame 
Kindle each other, how may we celebrate 

The way by which we came, 

The narrow gate 

Which is the gate to embodiment through birth, 
The lowly door 

By which the spirit comes to earth ! 


It 1s enough, the heart will hold no more — 
After the three-score years and ten, 
Participant and spectator too 

Of the great drama, what is there left to do, 
All being done and said, 

But praise and praise, again and yet again, 
But worship and adore, 

The beautiful, mischievous, dread, 

Sublime, implacable Spirit at the core 

Of all things made. 


Evening deepens, the solemn splendor of light 
Deepens to a subdued 

Radiance over meadow and wood 

In this green solitude, 

And the approaching night 

Brings with it an exalted mood: 

All I have loved seem suddenly very near, 
The dusk is thronged 

With presences out of old days and places, 
Those I have cherished and some that I have wronged - 
The well remembered faces, 

The living and the dead, they all are here. 
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‘Forgive me,’ I cry, 

‘All that was done out of necessity ; 

We are woven on the one loom, 

All we are tangled together in the one doom; 
My brother, my own blood, forgive me,’ I cry — 
‘And you, dumb sacrificial creatures 

Whose lives have fed our own, 

Body and bone, 

You without name or features, 

Forgive us,’ I cry, 

‘The murders we have done 

Under the sun, 

Out of that same necessity.’ 

Oh, may all we that are one, 

So horribly at war with each other, so driven 
By the one plight — oh, may we learn to forgive 
And be forgiven, for all that live, 

Because of that have need to be forgiven. 


Soon the high stars come on. 

The night is full of voices and of dreams — 
Memories of those long gone, 

Of those still here, 

Equally dear. 

All that is vanished seems 

Transfigured now. Cast up by the blind storm 
Of being, little timid fluttering things 

Out of the darkness swarm 

In longing wild and vain, 

Beating against the window-pane 

Their tender wings. 





The Wonderful Day 


by Peter Greave 


here were three of them in the big grey car bowling along 

under the blazing Bengal sun, the little boy, his father, and 
his father’s partner, Mr. Winters. It was the little boy’s seventh 
birthday — the year was 1918 — and as a special treat he was being 
taken on this business trip to Chandanagore, a small French 
settlement about thirty miles from Calcutta. 

The boy sat on the back seat. He was filled with tremulous 
excitement that had lasted since dawn. He was setting out on a 
great adventure, leaving the safe confines of his home, the walled 
garden, the lily-tank and tall cannas, to explore the forbidden 
world outside; leaving it, moreover, in company with his father, 
and experience had taught him that whenever he was in contact 
with that unpredictable, angry man, fantastic things were sure to 
happen. He loved his father, he was afraid of him, he longed for 
his good opinion, but was seldom able to get it. 

The first part of the journey lay in relatively familiar territory, 
the quiet, tree-shaded roads of the European section. Then the 
way became narrower, the car twisted right, then left, and suddenly 
India closed round them like a forest. Mile after mile of lanes and 
alleys, of thoroughfares filled with the turmoil of every type of 
vehicle, ancient and modern, mixing and milling together under 
the scorching sunlight; the screech of vociferous voices, the jangle, 
the crowds, the smells of the great sprawling bazaars, teeming 
with every variation of fantastic life. It was as though here anything 
might happen; as though here the grotesque was normal. 

The little boy on the big back seat looked out with startled eyes. 
It was as though India had been in hiding; as though it had leapt 
out on them like an assassin to capture them, to beat them down. 
On every side he saw faces gazing into the big open car, thousands 
of brown faces, the whole world seemed made up of them. Faces 
that looked respectful until they thought themselves unobserved, 
when they changed to masks of enmity and contempt. But the 
little boy, because he was a little boy — nobody paid any attention 
to him — saw it all. 

The car nosed on through the thronging multitudes until it was 
brought to a halt by a traffic jam at the entrance to the Howrah 
bridge. The smell of the city temporarily vanished, replaced by 
the smell of the river, the exciting smell of mud, cool dampness, 
and rotting vegetation. Below them the Hoogli swirled, swift and 
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yellow, so violent, so treacherous that it fascinated the small boy. 
He listened to the throb of the engine, heard his father grumble ina 
loud impatient voice, felt the heat of the leather under his bare 
knees, bathed in waves of shuddering white light. 

Now that they were no longer moving the violence of the life 
around seemed much closer, more dangerous. Some distance to 
the right the driver of a bullock-cart battled frantically with his 
mangy white team, twisting their tails with tremendous violence 
with one hand, while with the other he beat them with his whip. 
Close beside him a cyclist wobbled forward, on the point of falling 
off. Directly ahead a hand-cart loaded with timber and drawn by 
a dozen sweating coolies had got itself stuck across the nose of the 
car. The bullock driver shrieked at the coolies, the coolies shrieked 
back. Everywhere was noise and confusion and the strong, pungent 
smell of petrol. And then, in the distance, the boy heard the sound 
of a wavering, high-pitched chant. 

He looked back and saw four coolies, naked to the waist, 
supporting a bier on their shoulders. They were approaching at a 
fast loping trot; their chanting grew louder as they came, a thin, 
quavering wail. On the bier, a rough stretcher made of bamboo 
poles, lay a body, exposed to the air. They carried it swiftly, 
expertly, because they were professional carriers of this kind of 
load, and were anxious to dump it at the burning ghat as soon as 
possible; to get over with the job. Pulled up by the traffic jam they 
came to a scrambling halt within a foot or two of the boy’s head. 
He could see the heavy bamboo poles biting into the pads of 
soiled cotton with which they protected their shoulders from the 
weight. They stood sagging a little so that for a second it seemed 
the corpse must slide off the bier, their dark chests heaved convul- 
sively, dragging in the air, so wet, so gleaming with sweat, that 
they looked like smooth rocks seen under water. 

He didn’t want to, but he had to. He turned his eyes from the 
coolies and looked at the body. It lay on its back, its glazed eyes 
staring into the sun. The upper half was naked, the lower covered 
in an assortment of flowers, mostly marigolds. There was a cloying 
odour, and below it something else, a rankness, a corruption. 

But what filled the little boy with horror and astonishment was 
not that the thing he was looking at was dead, but that it had ever 
been alive. The grotesque effigy with its bony face shrunken in 
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death to the size of a child’s, its open hole of a mouth, its sightless 
eyes, looked deader than he would have believed anything in the 
world could look. It was impossible to believe that this handful of 
flaccid clay, so silent, so impotent, had ever harboured the spark 
of life. The only credible thing about it, the only connecting link 
with humanity, was the thin line of grey stubble sprouting upon 
the bony chin; a meek reproach, a plea for recognition to the 
world of the living. 

Suddenly there was a break in the traffic block. The bullock-cart 
got itself disentangled from the hand-cart, the hand-cart got itself 
into motion, and with a loud roar the big car shot away across the 
bridge. 

They drove on for about an hour until the ants’ nest of the city 
was left behind and they entered open, desolate country, greyish 
brown plains pitted with sand and patches of withered grass. 
Everything the little boy saw under the burning sunlight seemed 
tinged with a kind of squalid sadness, as though here the true soul 
of India lay exposed, hopeless, poverty-stricken, resigned. 

At last the arid emptiness was broken. Houses appeared, white- 
washed buildings so silent and deserted that it was difficult to 
believe that they were inhabited, standing in great, unkept 
gardens; clusters of mud huts skulking in groves of dusty bamboo, 
tiny bazaar shops, springing up to right and left. They had reached 
the outskirts of Chandanagore. 

Suddenly the big car slowed, then jerked to a halt, the water in 
the radiator spurting and bubbling like a small, insane spirit. The 
little boy was conscious of that sense of unreality, that sense of 
having entered a new dimension, that comes to every traveller 
when motion is stopped, and he becomes however temporarily, a 
static part of the scene. They had come to a halt at the edge of a 
kind of derelict square formed by the junction of several roads. The 
time was nearly two, and the heat intense. Everything was very 
silent; the whole of Chandanagore, so far as he could judge, was 
sunk in some deep, apathetic sleep, hiding away from the scorching 
sunlight. There were no sounds but the bubbling of the radiator, 
and the high-pitched whistle of a hawk wheeling and hovering 
hundreds of feet above. 

Suddenly the silence was broken. There was the loud clatter of 
galloping hooves, a crescendo of shrieks, curses, and laughter; the 
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cracking of a whip, the scuffling of bare feet on the cobbles, and 
the next instant an ancient gharri hurtled into view, drawn by a 
small, skinny, terrified horse. The ramshackle phaeton was 
swarming with Indians. They were all over it, packed inside like 
sardines, clasping each other’s shoulders to get a better balance, 
three or four crouching on the driving box, one holding the reins, 
another whipping the horse with all his strength. Still more clung 
to the outside of the vehicle, their dhotis billowing in the wind, 
while on either side, beating the horse with long canes, some half- 
dozen others kept pace with the maddened animal, leaping along 
side, yelling and shouting. 

Mr. Winters turned his long, bony face and looked towards 
them disapprovingly. Behind his glittering pince-nez his pale blue 
eyes shone coldly. ‘What a way to train a horse!’ he murmured 
sadly. 

The little boy watched the struggle with mingled horror and 
repulsion. Those shrieking, laughing men seemed demons straight 
from Hell. They were caught in the grip of some feverish, corrupt 
excitement that he could only partially understand — intoxicated, 
overwhelmed, by the pain they were inflicting. The sweet, strong 
smell of cruelty drifted to his nostrils. 

The panting, struggling animal plunged forward, swerving from 
side to side, the battered gharri lurching and rocking behind it 
like a boat in a stormy sea, then suddenly the maddened animal 
lifted its head, snorted wildly, and charged straight for the car. 

The men beside it screamed and cursed, striking it with their 
fists in an effort to turn its course, but on it came. There was the 
deafening clatter of hooves, the creak of leather, the groan of wood, 
and the next instant the horse’s plunging, sweat-stained head was 
right above the little boy, seeming to blot out the sky. Involuntarily 
he ducked. There was a loud, splintering crack as a shaft struck 
the outside of the car. The wretched creature reared and almost 
fell into his lap. A flake of oily foam from its open, panting mouth 
struck his knee. Its wild, blood-shot eyes stared despairingly into 
his. He saw the blood trickling down the side of its flank. 

A second later it was all over. Howling and striking the men 
dragged back the terrified beast, forcing it away from the car. He 
heard his father cursing them in loud, fluent Hindustani. The next 
instant the whole yelling pack had disappeared in a cloud of dust. 
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Soon after the big, snorting car was once more in motion. It 
nosed its way slowly down a series of grey lanes. Once it stopped 
while the boy’s father interrogated a sleepy Indian sprawling under 
a portico. The two voices, the one strong and impatient, the other 
shrill and bewildered struggled together in a spate of swift Hindi. 

The car stopped at last before a long, yellow building with faded 
green windows. Painted across the front in bulky black characters 
ran the words Hotel Splendide. The boy’s father climbed out of 
the driving seat and went inside. A minute later he was back. 
‘These people!’ he said irritably — ‘not the faintest conception of 
time!’ He motioned the other two out of the car. ‘We'll have to 
wait half an hour.’ 

The little boy tagged a little behind his elders as they strolled 
aimlessly through the blinding sunlight, past a church with a 
painted grey steeple, down a lane with a lean pig scuffling in a 
gutter, and out on to a flat expanse of sandy soil and sparse yellow 
grass. The silent peeling houses of the town seemed suddenly far 
away. Here was emptiness, isolation; the blaze of merciless sun- 
light, the dry rustle of dead grass, the swift dart of a lizard 
streaking for safety. 

In the centre of that lonely expanse stood an extraordinary 
structure. Painted in garish colours, reds, blues, greens, yellows, 
with grotesque pinnacles and arches towering against the sky, it 
squatted like an evil monster on the deserted plain. As they moved 
forward towards it the little boy realized that this was not, as he 
had first supposed, a Hindu temple, but some kind of gigantic 
wooden cart, the peak of its top-most pyramid high as a three- 
storeyed house, mounted on cumbrous wheels, immensely thick, 
immensely heavy, each three or four times his own size. All over 
its vast bulk, seeming to press it down into the iron hardness of the 
earth, the effigies of Indian gods, with pointed heads and vicious 
faces, pranced and postured, smiling down at him with inscrutable 
lips. 

They stood looking at it, the two men with tepid, hostile 
curiosity, the boy with wide-eyed wonder. Stray sentences drifted 
to his ears: ‘The Juggernaut. .. . Damn fool contraption... . You 
should see them hauling on the ropes. . .. Thousands of them. ... 
Gongs. . . . Incense. . . . The crowds howling like wolves. .. . In 
the old days hundreds flung themselves under the wheels. ... Even 
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nowadays, in spite of the police, some crazy fanatics are crushed 
to death every year. ...’ 

At the word Juggernaut a cold current of fear shot through his 
body. He had heard the word before, though he had not known 
exactly what it meant. It was associated in his mind with dim 
blood-stained visions of horror and madness. What filled him 
with a kind of frozen terror was the realization that such a thing 
really existed; could be seen and felt. He had thought that it 
belonged to the realm of fancy, of folk-lore and fairy-tale, some- 
thing that was met in nightmares, but had no substance in fact; 
something which vanished with the coming of day. The thought 
came to him then, ‘Do they all troop out of the nightmare? Take 
shape and come to meet me? In this strange world will I meet 
them all?’ 

It was nearly sunset when the boy reached home. A special 
birthday supper had been prepared for him, but he could not eat. 
Behind his small skull garish colours, strident sounds flashed and 
buzzed; the cracking of whips, the innocent head of the horse seen 
against the sky, the corpse on its lurching bier, the blood-stained 
wheels of the Juggernaut. He stood up and prepared to go to bed. 

Mr. Winters looked down at him with a quizzical, self-satisfied 
smile. ‘Good-night, young fellow,’ he said, with easy joviality, 
*T’ll bet you’ve had a wonderful day!’ 











At Home with the Colonel 


by Frank Tuohy 


hen a train entered the cutting, smoke welled up between 

some beech trees and died out on the lawn in front of the 
house. From a window a girl watched it fade. Then she moved 
back into the room, where she put her arms round another girl, 
who was sewing attentively, and pressed her cheek on the shoulders 
and rubbed herself like a cat. Anna, the girl who was sewing, 
gently pushed her away. 

The first girl returned to the window. She yawned. 

Downstairs an old man, Colonel Starcross, was sitting before an 
unlit fire of paper and sticks, on to which people had thrown 
cigarette ash, sweet-wrappings and tufts of wool. He was thinking: 
‘Those girls up there all day. Don’t seem to want to do anything. 
Only an hour from London. Lots of friends.’ He stirred uneasily 
from indigestion. ‘I’d invite the young men myself, but it’s difficult, 
they mightn’t like it.’ The occupant of an isolated house, he could 
imagine nobody coming up the drive unless he had lured them there. 

‘All this dreaminess, introspection! Yes, I'll invite the young 
men myself, kill a chicken, make up the spare beds,’ he thought, 
with the testy effeminacy of an old man who, alone now, his life- 
work over, enters the world of food and comfort assigned to 
women, finds himself forced into gossip and women’s ways. 

The Colonel stood up; he fastened the buttons below his waist 
that he always undid when alone after luncheon. He shuffled to 
the stairs and called. 

Bridget Starcross came out on to the landing and leant over. 

‘Yes, what is it?’ 

He had been lonely and he had nothing to say. The hall clock 
ticked. His house smelt stale in the dead afternoon. 

‘What’s all this about?’ His throat was stretched tight with 
looking up, and his voice became thin and hoarse. ‘What’s going 
on? What are you doing all this time?’ He was making himself 
angry because he had been left alone. 

Her eyes were sleepily egocentric. ‘Nothing’s going on,’ she 
remarked. ‘Anna is making a dress.’ 

‘Dresses!’ he said wildly, not meaning to criticize the guest in 
his house. 

‘No, a dress,’ Bridget said, unamiably watching her father at 
the foot of the stairs. ‘For me.’ 

He turned away in bewildered anger. 
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She went back to her room. Passing the back of the chair, she 
stroked one finger along the clipped nape of Anna’s neck. Anna 
caught the crimson-nailed rather dirty finger and with mock 
cruelty began to twist it. Both girls giggled. 

Bridget lay back on the counterpane of her bed. She rubbed her 
bare arms together, staring at cracks on the ceiling. She wriggled 
her feet until the shoes fell off. ‘A-ah!’ she said. 

She appeared to go to sleep, but she could hear her father 
rattling the buckets of hens’ food downstairs. 

The big house threw a darker twilight on to its shrubberies, 
where the Colonel, carrying a bucket, made his way into the wind 
towards the railway line. He was early today: the four o’clock 
train, thundering through the cutting, found him still at the hen- 
run. He hid from the smoke behind the hen-house, his eyes shut. 
But the smoke made him cough and then his chest started hurting 
again. Drops of water fell on him — they might have been rain or 
spray from the engine — and he shivered with cold. 

While the Colonel was coughing, the smoke died away. But his 
eyes still watered; the young man approaching between the 
vegetable beds was just a vague blur to him. 

‘You looking for me?’ he shouted. Then he wiped his eyes and 
recognized the visitor, who was wearing a shoddy demobilization 
overcoat and black army shoes. He was bare-headed, his fair hair 
still rawly clipped. But the Colonel registered him as a friend, con- 
nected in some way with his dead wife and the summers before the 
war. When they shook hands, the Colonel realized that he had 
forgotten the young man’s name. 

‘Glad to see you again. Just back, what? We’ll go back to the 
house — Bridget’s at home.’ The Colonel felt very shy. He opened 
the door of the hen-house and groped round for eggs, although he 
already knew that there were none. He had felt obliged to ask the 
young man something about his military service; he needed time 
to beat his fuddled memory until the facts would drop out of it. 

The young man, similarly afflicted with shyness, cleared his 
throat and said: ‘Are your hens laying well, sir?’ 

The Colonel could look at him again. ‘Bloody,’ he said. ‘I feed 
’em up, give ’em this balancer meal stuff, and they loaf around, 
scratching themselves.’ He stared at the hens still fussing round the 
trough. ‘I’m lucky if I get one egg a day,’ he said. 
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*D-do you give them codliver oil, sir?’ 

‘Codliver oil!’ the Colonel shouted, in such a voice that the 
young man was sorry for the hens, and slammed the door of the 
house, raising anguished shrieks and a dusty fluttering of wings. 
‘So they give it to hens now, do they? That’s all those bastards 
want, codliver oil and pap for every loafer in the street!’ The 
Colonel was suddenly very angry; however, the young man could 
not feel offended, for the anger was not aimed at himself or even 
at the Labour Government. Colonel Starcross looked up appre- 
hensively; his grey eyes were watery like the winter sky. He put 
his hand on the young man’s arm. ‘Tell you what, come up to the 
house. Get you some tea.’ 

The old man lit the gas under a kettle on the stove, and brought 
down two tins, one of which contained tea, the other a slab of 
grocer’s cake. His visitor helped him set the tray. ‘Why four cups?’ 
he asked. 

‘This friend of Bridget’s,’ the Colonel grunted. 

Carrying the tray, he went through and called ‘Bridget!’ at the 
foot of the stairs. He continued into the drawing-room, while the 
young man waited. The bedroom door swung open, letting 
twilight into the landing. Bridget and Anna appeared, arm in arm. 

‘Hullo, Bridget,’ the young man said. 

‘Oh dear, hullo.’ The girl peered shortsightedly into the dark 
well of the hall. ‘It’s John, isn’t it?’ 

‘Get a move on, there,’ the Colonel called. ‘I’ve made the tea.’ 
Nervously enthusiastic, he rubbed his hands together. ‘Every- 
thing’s ready.’ 

He had switched on the electric fire, but its single glowing bar 
could not melt very far into the cold air of the room; the empty 
spaces beyond the armchairs were as draughty as the woods 
outside. 

The conversation at tea was left to his daughter and John, for 
Anna did not speak, though she ate a great deal of cake. The old 
man sat with his face drawn and exhausted by the efforts he had 
made. His thoughts, sour with tiredness, kept on saying: ‘If only 
I could ask him to take her away, take her away from my house. 
I’m fed up with her and her sulky bitches of girl-friends’ — though 
Anna was the first guest they had had since the war. ‘If only I 
could get that bitch out of the room and leave them together.’ But 
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he could think of no way to do this. During the weeks she had been 
in his house, he had scarcely addressed a word to his daughter’s 
friend; she herself rarely spoke in his presence, though he heard 
the two of them chattering and laughing behind closed doors. 

Bridget sat carelessly unattractive on the sofa. She was com- 
pletely ignorant of what her father thought of her. Too lazy to 
find a job, she secretly imagined herself saying later to a critical 
audience — possibly of relatives, though she had few who would be 
interested: ‘I have nothing to blame myself for. After all, I was his 
only companion through those last years, and pretty dull it was 
too, sometimes, I can tell you. It’s only fair that I should get the 
mon—’ but at this point of her harangue, she usually became 
slightly ashamed of herself: if she was curled in an armchair or 
lying on her bed, she would jump up and pace round the room 
once or twice, or start hurried sentences which had no purpose 
except to batter down her own unruly fantasy. 

‘I often wonder what happened to all our friends,’ the young 
man said. ‘The Shaddocks, the Armitages, the Bentleys. Do you 
remember when you fell off Heather Shaddock’s pony ?’ 

Bridget would not let herself help him. ‘I can only remember 
how dull this place was. I know I was always bored stiff really.’ 
Her eyes moved towards her father. 

She may have succeeded in hurting him. His fingers drummed 
on the chair, and one of his knees vibrated. ‘Well,’ he said at last, 
‘I suppose I’d better go and shut those blasted chickens up.’ 

When he had gone, Anna moved into the deeper recesses of the 
room. The young man decided to try and ignore her. He turned 
back to Bridget. He told her about his job at the Estate Agents; he 
questioned her about the other people they had known. But he 
found the conversation increasingly difficult. Each of his sentences 
seemed to be suspended for inspection, even for mockery, in the 
cold air of the drawing-room. Finally he knew that all his gambits 
would fail because he couldn’t make himself interesting to her. 

‘It’s been jolly good to come here again,’ he said. ‘I hope that 
you — and your friend of course — will be able to come over to our 
place one day. Mother’s always talking about you.’ 

‘Thanks very much. But I’m afraid our plans are rather 
uncertain.’ She began to be as conscious as he was of the waiting 
figure behind them. 
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‘Or —I come this way quite often. I could drop in, if you like, 
and we could make some plans.’ 

He couldn’t see Bridget’s face; she had moved beyond the circle 
of light from the standard lamp. ‘Well, if you want to.’ 

‘But I thought...’ 

‘Perhaps I’ve got other interests,’ she said sharply. ‘Have you 
read this?’ She threw a book across at him. It disappeared behind 
cushions and he did not trouble to find it. He felt heat bursting in 
his cheeks. 

‘I’m sorry,’ he said. ‘I suppose I must be intruding.’ 

She did not answer and he began to humiliate himself. ‘ Perhaps 
I’m a frightful bore. You used — I mean, I didn’t think I’d changed 
all that much.’ He gulped. ‘I haven’t any wish to stay where I’m 
not welcome.’ 

‘Oh God,’ the girl opposite him said. But in a moment she 
would have relented and asked him to stay. He heard a new 
sound, however, from the back of the room: it was Anna, laughing 
at him. 

The young man went out into the hall-way; he was dimly 
conscious of the Colonel somewhere in the house, but he was too 
angry to say good-bye. He walked down the drive between the 
rhododendrons. The village stretched out in front of him; the bus 
went every half hour through the dull empty fields to the county 
town where, if there wasn’t another war, he would live till the day 
of his death. 

After he had gone, the two girls slipped down on to the floor in 
front of the electric fire. Bridget, who had a guilty conscience, held 
her friend tightly by the arm. 

‘But he was so funny, my dear,’ Anna said. Her short black hair 
was coarse, her face shiny in the strong light. Then Bridget laughed 
too. 

When the Colonel care in, neither of them looked up at him. 

“Where’s that young fellow? Nice young chap, isn’t he?’ 

“He’s gone.’ 

‘Gone where?’ 

‘How should I know? Just gone.’ 

The Colonel bewilderedly contemplated the young man’s bad 
manners. He was lost and hurt. 

Bridget turned away and he began to tidy up the tea-things. 
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They heard him fumble and curse his way into the dark kitchen 
with the laden tray. 

Bridget put her arm round the friend’s shoulders. She could feel 
the firm padding in the jacket. 

‘How dull it all is,’ she murmured sleepily. ‘But we’ll have our 
cottage one day, won’t we?’ 
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by Lotté Bullock 
extracts from BLACK ON BLACK, a novel 
to be published by Neville Spearman, London 


he man at the corner collects questions. Every day he asks a 

few more. He walks to and fro in his small garden, usually a 
tool in his hand, looks up at the sky, examines the ground, stares 
in front of himself, closes his eyes for a moment reflecting, then 
takes out a little red book and pencil and writes in it. The little 
book is turning rapidly into a questionnaire. I have watched him 
quite a number of times and the other day, when he was leaning 
against his low, wooden fence, I talked to him. 

*That’s what I call a thorough gardener,’ I said. ‘ Making notes 
as you go along.’ He smiled and without a word handed me his 
little book obviously expecting me to look through it. 

‘Go ahead, have a look at it,’ he said after a moment when he 
noticed that I wasn’t really over-keen to be involved in a possible 
discussion on gardening. 

I opened the book and saw page after page written in a neat, 
clear hand. Every sentence started on a new line, and always with 
the same words: QUESTION NO.: 

It began with number one, and so far as I remember went on to 
number one hundred and eighty. Naturally I cannot recollect all 
the questions. I only skipped through them anyway. But a few of 
them have stuck in my mind: 


What is time? 

Is there such a thing as time, strictly speaking ? 

Why am I so tired? 

. Is it better to weed left-handed or right-handed, always 
assuming that it makes no difference? 

Why do I want to eat grass? 

. If snails enjoy strawberries, why don’t we enjoy snails? 
. If I hate gardening why do I do it? 

. If I love gardening, why don’t I do more of it? 

. How do I know what I like? 

. How do I know when I am asleep? 

. How do I know when I am awake? 

. How do I know that I am? 

13. What can I do to find this out? 
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The thirteenth question seemed always to be the same. It was 
repeated at the bottom of each page. Every page contained 12 +1 
questions. No space was left for any answer anywhere. 
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Having skimmed through a few of these pages, I handed the 
book back. ‘And where do you enter the answers?’ I demanded. 

‘Wait a minute,’ he replied, anxiously taking his pencil out of 
his breast pocket and examining the tip. ‘This is a further ques- 
tion.’ And he entered it first, carefully on page 14 of his little book. 
“You haven’t answered my question yet,’ I insisted. 

‘My dear lady,’ he started addressing me after what seemed to 
me a very considerable time, but may of course not have struck 
him so, since his feeling for time appeared — to say the least- 
different from that of the average human being. ‘All through the 
summer,’ he said, ‘when I’m in the open I rack my brain for 
questions. Whether I want to know the answers, that again, is 
quite a different question.’ Once more he fumbled for his pencil 
and entered: 

‘Question No. 182: Do I want to know the answers ?’ 

‘Not bad for Tuesday,’ he said at last. ‘It will be nice to have 
reached question No. 200 before long.’ 

‘But it’s Friday today,’ I insisted, and I took out my diary to 
prove it to him. The only response I received from him, however, 
was a further entry in his book: 

‘Question No. 183: Is it Tuesday or Friday today?’ 

A living question-mark, it flashed through my mind, if ever 
there was one. According to my recollection the age in which 
human beings put most questions is normally round about four 
years old. If this passion for questions continues into adult life, it 
is usually taken by psychologists or educationists as an indication 
that there is somewhere something wrong, that the ‘person in 
question’ did not receive the enlightenment which is his or her 
natural due. The man at the corner, I thought, must surely belong 
to this category. 

Suddenly I felt my chain of thought violently interrupted. In 
fact, for a moment I no longer knew where I was; for, unfortu- 
nately, I had stepped on the rake my new friend had left on the 
ground beside me, the handle of which jumped up delivering me 
a sharp blow in the face. 

‘Oh,’ I groaned, ‘couldn’t you have put the rake out of the 
way?!’ I really felt very angry and quite stunned with pain. I 
would certainly not waste my time any longer in the company of 
this silly little nitwit, I decided. He didn’t even apologize to me, 
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but continued writing in his little red book. Presumably he had 
now reached question No. 184. 

‘But my dear lady,’ he finally called out once I started to move 
away from him, and he appeared really quite distressed, ‘you will 
come again, won’t you?’ 

‘Write this in your book!’ I answered sharply, pressing my 
handkerchief to my bruised forehead. ‘If ever I come again it will 
be in winter when you start on your answers!’ And I banged the 
gate behind me. 


I have a friend who is a ragamuffin and a tramp. He walks about 
in holes, not in clothes, it’s a wonder the police haven’t arrested 
him. He is small and has a beard, and eyes of fire, and hard 
muscles, but not an ounce of fat, ever! His bones stick out, they’re 
sharp bones. He never wears underclothes, just rags. It makes me 
shudder to think how they rub his delicate private parts. But he 
doesn’t mind. He’s free. Not from hunger. Not from cold. From 
fear ? — He must be free from fear — more so than most of us at any 
rate. And he walks round the town with a very large brush, hold- 
ing it in his two hands, and he paints the town. He only uses blacks 
and browns — except on Saturdays, just once a week. Then he uses 
a small brush and dips it into a little paint pot which contains 
bright yellow paint. This he distributes sparingly on the houses of 
the rich. And he remains happily unhappy and contentedly dis- 
contented, probably to the end of his days — which may not be 
very many. But no one can foretell that. 


Let’s go elsewhere. Let’s find new friends. Let’s sing a song to the 
successful, the man who found love and has suddenly burst into 
bloom — after years of groping in the dark. Because now he picks 
up pieces of clay and shapes them into faces full of agony. Beautiful 
faces and terrifying faces. He has allowed himself to kick every- 
thing to hell, everything except his lump of clay and the girl he 
loves. Quite suddenly he has grown strong and able, a Lord of 
creation; his face is relaxed, almost gentle and he is good to talk 
to, good to look at... 

But the other chap, the one without underclothes, he threw his 
brushes into the river. He has bought himself a large hammer, 
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begged or borrowed two long, heavy pieces of timber and nailed 
them into an enormous cross. The cross of Golgotha is small com- 
pared with this one. He has chosen a tiny town somewhere in the 
north, full of history and beauty — so he says — and he walks up and 
down its main street with this cross on his back. And his thin, 
wasted body is gaining strength all the time —so he says. (Kraft 
durch Freude, nebbich.) 


The two girls love each other - wildly. They draw a large circle 
round themselves, a magic circle. Then they embrace, pressing 
their bodies so close together that they become more one single 
person each time they repeat this action. They have built a little 
house just for themselves, and they have a little cat — just for them- 
selves. And they even share a bank-account. Soon they will have 
one womb — but it will be empty. And one head, which will be 
full of small red circles with dark purple spots — nothing else. And 
their hands will be the hands of giantesses, and their feet will turn 
into tree roots, anchored in the ground. There they will be 
stuck... 


I shall never be an old woman selling bright-coloured gas-balloons. 
Or the owner of a doil’s repair shop, or a princess with those 
extremely long plaits of spun gold, in dire agony of mind as to 
which of her worthy admirers she shall give herself for life — or 
just for a while . . . One day I shall beg my friend without under- 
clothes to lend me his wheelbarrow, the one on which he fetched 
his two large beams of timber. I shall wear four skirts, all at once, 
layer after layer, to keep me warm — and underclothes. I certainly 
wouldn’t do without those! To the front of the wheelbarrow I shall 
tie a bell, rather like the little bell I had on my sledge when I was 
a child. Then I shall push my barrow through the town, knocking 
on people’s doors — collecting. Not newspapers, not rags, not bones, 
not empty bottles, not little children. I shall collect nightmares. 
Wrapped in old sacks with ashes sprinkled over them . . . Business 
will be good... when I am an old woman... Perhaps I shall 
start an import and export business. That seems to me a splendid 
idea. There’s a terrific demand for this commodity. Of course it 
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has to be made palatable . . . as at the pictures . . . or on the fair- 
ground...or as in some social institutions—like marriage for 
instance. Yes, the demand for nightmares must be enormous! 


Of course all this will shock the good ones, the reliable ones, the 
know-alls, the real backbones of society, those who always hold 
out their helping hands to every poor unhappy creature, those who 
have the solution for everything at their finger tips. They will shake 
their wise heads sadly at the lack of appreciation of all the great 
bulwarks of humanity, the sacred social institutions, built by the 
honest labour of men and women, many of whom sacrificed their 
lives that others may find happiness and fulfilment. Why, oh why, 
they will demand, will those who can so ill afford it, despise our 
salvation for which the greatest of the great have fought with their 
heart’s blood? For we really possess the answer for every human 
being, we, the councillors of Love. Love of our... and Love of 
your ... and Love for each of the poor and for each of the unhappy 
and deprived ones. Our supply of Love is tremendous. We have a 
whole strong-room full of it. Love-plasma...in boxes... in 
bottles... Come and be saved you unhappy child of creation, 
they call out imploringly, come, oh come! 

I shall supply them with the address of my wandering friend, 
carrying the two pieces of timber up and down the main street of 
L. Perhaps they will succeed in persuading him that life without 
underclothes is unworthy of a child of creation... perhaps they 
will succeed ... Who knows?! 


‘And what did your father leave you?’ I asked my young friend 
who came to tea the other day. 

‘He left me embers in the stomach,’ he answered, ‘a whole belly 
full. Now I walk about with an inner fire, just as he did — and I 
swallow fire extinguishers, just as he did, one brand after another, 
and it doesn’t help me any more than it helped him. Long live 
tradition, long live the family!’ And he spat in the middle of my 
sitting room. 

In future I shall arrange our meetings elsewhere, not in my own 
house. And I’ve told him so. He simply smiled. ‘We can meet in 
the park,’ he said. ‘I can’t give up spitting — not even for you.’ 
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‘You could spit in your handkerchief,’ I suggested meekly. But 
he wouldn’t hear of it. 

‘And carry it around with me afterwards?’ he objected. ‘Not 
on your life! Besides, I want to see my spit, and on the ground in 
front of me. There’s no other way.’ 

So now we are meeting in the park. 


The other young fellow I met on holiday. We shared an isolated 
cottage in the woods and we took our meals together. We got on 
splendidly — most of the time. Some evenings we had laughing 
sessions. We just sat round the table and our hilarity knew no 
bounds - till one of us vomited . . . And then we went to bed. He 
lived there all the time, right through the year, on his own. He 
wrote, or so he said. It was the quiet and the solitude he needed in 
order to bring forward his creations — which no-one ever saw. And 
at night the devil visited him — frequently. Spilling ink over every- 
thing in his room and mixing it into his blood. In the morning he 
urinated ink, which he preserved in jam jars on his window sill. 
And one of his hands withered. And the nails on his feet grew into 
big, strong claws so that no shoe would fit him any longer. And 
still he sat bent over his books and papers night after night. His 
hair turned grey and his teeth began to rot in his mouth, and he 
continued writing by the light of his own halo. 

The woodman from the nearby cottage has told me that he is 
under a witch’s spell. He has seen her broom outside the back 
door, often. He knows her too. She lives in the next village, old 
enough to be his mother. And she visits him at regular intervals. 

‘And does she do him any good?’ I asked. 

‘Good,’ he laughed, ‘her? Not likely! She’ll eat him up, bit by 
bit, and that’s a fact.’ 

I did not argue with him. I knew quite well he was right. I had 
seen cases like this one before, they are by no means infrequent. 


The gardener at the corner, the one with the eternal questions, has 
planted new seeds. A new variety altogether. ‘What are they 
called?’ I asked him when I watched him carefully placing small 
yellow beans into freshly dug flowerbeds, pressing the earth down 
gently and watering the rows most conscientiously with his large, 
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green can. This time, to my great relief, he didn’t enter my 
question in his red book. He looked up from his task and said: 

‘Helping hands, that’s what they are called. There’s a great 
demand for them. I hope they won’t be a disappointment.’ 

‘In various colours?’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I hope so. In all the colours of the rainbow. As a 
promise of peace, like in the Bible.’ 

‘Do they grow in any country, in any climate?’ I wanted to know. 

‘It’s an experiment,’ he answered. ‘Let’s hope it will come off.’ 

I asked no more questions, I felt already a little self-conscious 
about my insisting inquiries, but he took it with good grace. I’m 
really very fond of the gardener at the corner. I shall watch his 
experiment with the greatest interest. Perhaps he will let me have 
some seeds or cuttings for my own garden — one day. I could give 
him something else in return. I shall find out when the time 
comes... 


My friend the tramp, the cross-bearer has fallen in love — with a 
Russian princess. Well, why not?! It happened when he carried his 
cross backwards and forwards in the main street of his beloved 
little town, where the princess was staying on holiday. For the 
wood of the cross was rough and a splinter penetrated the skin on 
his shoulder causing him great discomfort so that he had to set 
down the heavy beams in the middle of his daily pilgrimage. Just 
then, by a lucky chance (for him at any rate) the princess passed 
him. Noticing the hopeless task with which he was confronted, 
trying to extract the splinter which had lodged itself at the back 
of his shoulder at exactly a spot that he could neither see nor reach 
himself, the gracious lady came to his rescue at once. Skilfully, 
with her delicate white hands, she extracted the splinter, and then, 
naturally, their eyes met. 

It must have been love at first sight. And now, every other day, 
to be exact, he deposits his cross somewhere in the neighbouring 
woods of his beloved little town — for the whole of the day. Then 
he goes to meet his princess. 

She is a delicate little flower with pitch black hair and deep- 
violet eyes. She moves about gracefully like a dancer. She has 
presented him with a brand-new paint brush of no mean size and 
a pot of paint — beautiful blue paint. 
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Perhaps he will smooth out the roughness of his wooden beams 
and paint them the colour of a spring sky. Perhaps... 

In the meantime pride and happiness fills the young tramp’s 
breast, for he loves his princess most tenderly. And night after 
night, before he returns to the old ragged mattress in his little 
shack, he thumbs through the pages of all the evening papers of 
the land, to study carefully and undisturbed the news and the 
gossip referring to society, the upper few, those chosen ones in 
whose circles his princess was born and bred. And his heart beats 
faster if he sees the name of anyone he knows to be his princess’s 
friend or relation, or the name of anyone he knows that She 
knows, or who knows Her! Yes, such are the joys of my friend the 
tramp in the solitude of his modest, derelict, damp and perhaps 
dreadful abode, on his old mattress in his wooden shack... . 

But once a week he has indeed taken to painting again; and he 
is in fact covering one of his cross-beams with an even coat of 
sky-blue. The other one he will paint black... 


The gardener at the corner has built a large concrete wall round 
his plot. I knocked at his gate when I walked past the other day. 
I knocked with my umbrella. But he didn’t answer. ‘Why have 
you built this big wall ?’ I shouted, and ‘Open the gate and let me 
in!’ But there was no answer. I could see a very small part of his 
flower beds only. One row of the helping hands had come up, 
small yellowish-green shoots. But where is the gardener? It is 
autumn and if he does not protect his shoots, they will be killed 
by night frost. Perhaps he has left his garden in order to buy 
another small exercise book, for when winter comes he may start 
answering his questions... 


From a tucked-away corner of the South Coast, his friends sent 
him a parcel which delighted his heart. This young man keeps his 
heart extremely well camouflaged under a hairy skin with no 
layer of fat to keep him warm. This young man is in the habit of 
placing himself with all his weight on people’s corns and com- 
plaining bitterly of the unevenness of the floor and the discomfort 
this causes his poor feet. Nevertheless, I’m very fond of him, and 
I’m so used to him now that I hardly feel his weight when he 
climbs on my corns from time to time — or so I kid myself. 
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The parcel he received displayed no lack of imagination on the 
part of the sender. It contained: one fresh herring (fresh as 
opposed to preserved, or pickled, or salted) ; a quarter of the local 
butter; a pair of socks, suitable for polishing, therefore not. neces- 
sarily clean; a section of a fishing rod; two egg shells, i.e. the outer 
layers of the first two eggs the local prize hen layed; one small 
saffron cake, baked exactly one year previously to celebrate the 
tenth wedding anniversary of the local parson; one wool muffler, 
the only item of this kind to be sold for the low figure of four pence 
in the local school jumble sale, and equally suitable for lady’s or 
gent’s wear — in cold weather; one bottle of cod-liver oil (unfortu- 
nately cork came detached in process of posting); two oranges — 
for making marmalade (a fact which was only discovered when 
tasting same); one child’s tooth (in good condition); also a 
brochure on teach yourself fishing and a pair of off-white plimsolls. 

The young man was delighted and didn’t even mind having to 
pay excess postage, as the parcel was insufficiently stamped. He 
keeps these treasures under his bed and examines them carefully 
before falling asleep every night. Recently, it seems, he has become 
a great favourite with the local cats, a fact which he neither 
appreciates nor comprehends . . . though he may grow to under- 
stand the reasons for this in time... there’s always a chance... 


My friend the tramp admitted to me that he was afraid. I was 
surprised at his confession. I must have imagined that in the kind 
of existence he leads, there was no room for fear. But apparently 
there was — plenty. Especially since his princess had left him — at 
the end of her holiday. Or did he drive her away? That I could 
never really find out. 

‘Why do you think you’re afraid?’ I asked him. 

‘Why ?’ He repeated and shrugged his shoulders. ‘There are a 
hundred reasons. ‘I,’ he suddenly burst out, ‘I’ve eaten of the for- 
bidden fruit and brought illness upon my father; then I wooed my 
sister, and finally sent father and mother to their death. That’s all.’ 

‘It’s a very old tale...’ I ventured. But he completely ignored 
my remark. 

‘One day they will find out about me,’ he whispered and his 
eyes grew large and full of terror. ‘They will take every stitch of 
clothing off my body and plant me in the middle of a field to keep 
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the birds off — till the field has borne fruit for a hundred years. 
Then, only then, may I be redeemed. So, naturally I am afraid — 
unless a fair maiden comes along to remove the spell before the 
time is up. And I’m looking for her always — ever since my gentle 
princess left me...’ 

‘And in the meantime,’ I said, ‘ You’re still walking up and down 
the main street of a strange town carrying two wooden beams on 
your shoulders. ‘Surely,’ I couldn’t help remarking, ‘this is a most 
hackneyed way of doing retribution, and so...so...conven- 
tional. Couldn’t you think of something a little more original?’ 

He looked at me quite startled. ‘How do you mean?’ he asked, 
and then continued with a grin: ‘I approached the Mayor for 
permission to carry his wife around the town. She’s a lady weigh- 
ing fifteen stones, and her legs are very bad indeed. But he 
wouldn’t hear of it. He showed me the door, in fact he became so 
angry he almost called for the police. It took me the best part of 
a morning to explain to him that I was perfectly sincere and not 
out for my own advantage. Anyway, nothing came of this idea in 
spite of all my efforts... If it had come off, they might have 
devoted a small paragraph to it in the local papers . . . mentioning 
my name... No, I honestly wanted nothing out of this for myself... 
but my name mentioned in the papers...’ he looked dreamily into 
space, ‘I wouldn’t have objected . . . that would have been nice.’ 

‘If you’re so set on carrying heavy loads about, why don’t you 
take a job in a removal firm, or work in the mines? ... That 
would be useful and social...’ I suggested. 

‘No!’ he called out and became really agitated. ‘Never that! 
Think of the putrid air I would have to breathe, it would kill me!’ 

‘Quite so, quite so,’ I was anxious to make it up with him. ‘Of 
course I can see your point.’ 

‘I was sure you would eventually,’ he smiled at me. 

That’s where we parted. 

Carefully, almost lovingly, he heaved the cross back on his 
shoulders. But before he walked off, he once more turned towards 
me, looking me full in the face. 

‘It’s a free country!’ he called out. ‘Remember that!’ 


And one day the girl plucked up all her courage, took a thin, long 
dagger, cut through the skin just above her heart, thrust her hand 
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into the hollow underneath until she found it, her purple, warm, 
pulsing heart. With both her hands she lifted it out and placed it in 
the middle of the table in front of her. 

‘Here,’ she said to the boy who sat opposite, gaping at her open- 
mouthed. ‘Now, take paper and paint and paint it! I shall wait 
until you have finished.’ 

With trembling fingers the boy took hold of a large paint brush 
which lay in readiness for him, dipping it into the pot of red paint, 
placed in front of him in readiness, and started to paint a picture 
of the girl’s heart on a large piece of parchment which the girl, 
too, had laid out beforehand on the table. The boy’s hands were 
dripping with the deep red paint, for he was so eager to complete 
the picture of the heart as fast as possible, and his tongue dangled 
out of his mouth like that of a thirsty dog. 

The girl watched him with a smile and said: ‘Really, there’s no 
hurry, I shall sit and wait, even if it takes you a very, very long 
time.’ 

After three days and three nights the boy had finished the 
picture of the girl’s heart. ‘Hand it to me,’ said the girl, and the 
boy did so. And then the girl, still smiling, picked up the picture 
of the red, pulsing heart, rolled it up carefully and placed it in the 
hollow of her body. ‘Give me needle and cotton!’ she commanded. 
And the boy brought it to her. Gently and carefully she stitched 
up the skin over the cut in her body, and only those who knew it 
were able to detect later a small, thin scar, so well was it stitched. 

When she saw the boy’s questioning glance still resting on the 
heart which had been his model for three days and three nights and 
which had remained lying on the table, the girl shrugged her 
shoulders and said: 

‘Leave it for the cat!’ 

Then she stood up, took hold of the boy’s hand and led him out 
of the room. 

‘This is our wedding day,’ said the girl, and the boy nodded. 


He really was at the paper-shop and he bought himself a bright 
green book — for the answers. Yes, I’m referring to the gardener 
at the corner. As a matter of fact, I watched him choose it, for I 
happened to pass the stationer just then. Ever since I felt very 
much on edge, and after a while it suddenly occurred to me that 
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I was actually frightened. It may sound strange but I was afraid 
of getting to know his answers. Of course, I told myself not to be 
silly and that there was really nothing to be worried about; that 
the gardener’s queer fancies had nothing to do with me in any 
case; that he was only a neighbour and not even an immediate 
neighbour at that. Furthermore, the questions in his little red 
book were mostly quite absurd. He must have a most peculiar 
mentality, and that’s putting it mildly. So why should his stupid 
questions and answers affect me in any way whatsoever? It made 
no sense. His peculiarities had fascinated me, that was true, but 
surely it went no further than that. I was trying hard to puzzle it 
all out. Gradually, it seemed, more and more questions formed in 
my mind. Asking questions seemed to be infectious. The two fore- 
most questions in my mind were: 

“Why am I so tired ?’ and ‘Why do I feel so unhappy ?’ (because 
I did). 

And the answers confused me utterly. For the answers seemed 
to me two-fold: 

‘I’m so tired of being unhappy’ or ‘I feel unhappy because I’m 
so tired.’ 

After a considerable amount of thought, the only solution to 
this dilemma seemed to me to go home and have a really good 
sleep. And that’s exactly what I did. 

It’s amazing what sleep can do for you! 


Says the young man: 

On the hills beyond the town grows a plant, a yellow bloom 
with dark-green leaves. Its name is Courage. You have to pluck 
it before the sun rises, and devour it before it is more than three 
moons old. Its juice will enter your bloodstream and bring your 
heart peace. The shape of the plant is changeable. It appears to 
different people in different guises. You cannot discover in books 
or from your elders in which shape it will grow on the morning 
when you, friend, will wander through the hills beyond the town 
to search it out. And on the foot of the hills you will find a pale 
pink bloom, with a scent sweeter than those of violets, but hidden 
under green, protecting, prickly leaves. Those are the blooms of a 
plant by the name of Patience, and its scent will give you the 
endurance needed to trace the yellow flowers whose shape you do 
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not know. But you require the blessings of your neighbour on the 
right and the blessings of your neighbour on the left side of your 
dwelling, or you cannot hope to succeed with your task. And now, 
go in peace! 


The night was still. She told me all about it. She woke up and 
the moon was in the sky, nearly as bright as a sun. The houses, the 
street and the little gardens and trees were all covered by a shroud 
of snow. Behind the dark windows people slept. No one was about. 
No man, no beast. She left her bed and walked out into the night. 
Wherever she trod she left a mark of blood, a red footmark. She 
didn’t feel the cold, although it was freezing hard. The next 
morning I bandaged her cut feet. 

‘Why did you walk out in the middle of an icy winter night?’ 
I asked. She only shook her head gently and smiled. ‘ Because you 
were lonely?’ I inquired. She nodded. 

And after I had bandaged her poor, sore feet the blood was still 
soaking through the layers of gauze. I must take better care of her. 
We all must take better care of her, we must love her sore feet 
better... 


The gardener at the corner has waved to me happily over his 
fence. 

‘I’ve been looking for you,’ he said. ‘I missed you.’ And he 
opened the gate for me. ‘Look,’ he said proudly, pulling his green 
note-book from his trouser pocket, ‘I’ve started on the answers.’ 

‘Systematically?’ I inquired. 

“Yes,” he said joyfully, ‘that’s an idea. I shall answer the ques- 
tions systematically.’ 

‘How?’ I asked. But then his face grew sad. 

*You’re putting me into an impossible position, my dear lady, 
asking me still further questions. Please try and realize, I’m now 
collecting answers — systematically.” He emphasized the last word, 
and began to lick his pencil. 

Just then I noticed that, in spite of the chilly weather, his two 
rows of precious flowers had begun to bloom. ‘Your helping 
hands!’ I suddenly called out. ‘What a spectacle! I’ve never seen 
anything quite as delightful.’ And I looked at them longingly. I 
felt that I could not possibly ask him to give me one. And it wasn’t 
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shyness or modesty that stopped me, but the fact that he was 
determined to concentrate on answers only. For the first time I 
realized how difficult it was to avoid questions altogether. But I 
didn’t have to worry. Suddenly, without a word of warning, he 
fetched a large flower pot and a trowel from the potting shed and 
quietly busied himself digging out the most beautiful and the most 
promising of all his plants, covered in buds, with a large bloom 
on the very top. Every leaf was perfect, and the colour of the 
flower was simply magnificent, like spun glass, reflecting the light 
in different shades of purple, violet, orange and yellow. From 
each angle it appeared always like yet another flower, and still 
more delightful. The gardener handled the plant with utmost care, 
for his movements conveyed a mixture of love and tenderness and 
the skill of a most experienced craftsman. Gently, but firmly, he 
pressed the earth round the stem of the plant and handed me the 
pot. 

At this moment I felt that this was the most beautiful gift any- 
one had ever made me. While I held the flower-pot in my hands a 
feeling of peace and happiness spread all over my body. I couldn’t 
utter a word. I tried to thank him, but then I started to weep — 
with joy. He smiled at me. 

‘Don’t forget to water it daily,’ he said in a quiet, matter-of- 
fact voice, pushing his small green book back into his trouser 
pocket and opening the gate for me. ‘And don’t forget,’ he added, 
‘come and see me again!’ 

I nodded, and went home. 
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Siege of the Summerhouse 


by Robert Bagg 


| = unravelled with a spider's vigor 

In some damp corner of a sleeping porch 

Was my lightest industry in a sad mood. 

I spun desire so willfully frail 

It never ceased tickling the lips of girls 
Hurrying, and my rivals feeling their way 
Through love’s cobwebs, soft and caressingly torn. 
A girl sorry she was busy went briskly off 
About her business, many moons away. 

Insults I smiled through ripened slowly, 
Playful smacks in the teeth which leave no pain 
But numbness, anger numbed as I mumbled 
Slovenly past the lump building in my lip. 


Bicycles and big cars in a hurry 

Hissed across wet pavements, Ivanhoe’s huge 
Pages turned in the slow wind of the story. 
Rebecca’s long patience and risen passion 

Knead Hebrew balm through Ivanhoe’s ragged 
Christian muscles: These will heal in eight days. 
But his chain mail hangs like an old man’s skin, 
Her dark beauty lies buried in a mirror. 


Beside the ballads from my radio 
Angelfish making love in a wobbly bowl 
Reminded me of white hands caressing 
Flimsily, soft whorls never interlocked. 


Strange hunting horns entered the telephone’s 
Ring: Weinert’s sigh gently entrenched itself 
In my receiver, and sucked at my thoughts. 

I warmed the mouthpiece with longbows I loved, 
Towns ringed with crenellated whistles, 
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How unicorns must canter on the lookout 
For the dead giveaway of a virgin’s pulse. 
His listening seemed to siphon these things 
Into his own enthusiasm : ‘Ivanhoe, 

We're taking off soon as the rain dies down.’ 


Lithe off her velvet windowseat, thundersqualls 
Try in the patience of the river Don, 

While two gay men labored her future, coming 
Slowly to swordspoint, Rebecca sidestepped away. 
Her steps splashed her hem to an insistent 

Surf edging upstairs, though up higher her thighs 
Hardly moved. Slow as honey in April 

She neared my hammock. I stretched — this majesty 
Must dishevel — but my eyes marled with cool 
Whitelash and saltsmart after her hips swerved, 
Skirts following with a reluctant flair 

Down a lane my eyes opened through the drizzle. 


I ran outside, caught up to them winded. 

A stone in each palm, Weinert stalked an oak 
Whose flickering squirrels mocked the quickness 
In his reflexes. The oak inched slowly 

In Weinert’s way. He'd learned to wing with his 


Left hand, the month his right arm knit in a sling. 


Rockbottom swearwords we lobbed in the door 
Of an oldtimer’s mountainside bungalow 
Brought him out after us cracking a bed slat 
Right and left. When his sweaty lenses slipped 
Enormous eyes shriveled. Could hardly run, 
My body felt all daydream below the waist. 
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We stretched out in the crotch of a capsized oak. 
After each cool swill and swallow, black cola 
Exploded foam above Mac’s adam’s apple. 

He handed me the fizzing half-filled bottles. 
When Coke had worked so much outrageous 
Energy loose from our sloshy insides 

Not even Weinert came up with a scheme 
Desperate enough for our stepped-up hearts. 

We milled down bridle paths at a dog trot 


Willing to meet all happenings half way, 
Swivel-hipped through saplings, broad jumped dead logs. 
When honeysuckle stitched steps together, worse 
Than crossed shoelaces, gradually we gave in 
To the green tendrills. I broke their fragrance 
Open, and sucked. Mac lit a rhododendron curl, 
Puffed it. Farley lay dead. Weinert admired 
The day’s last stronghold of light, a lookout 
Summerhouse, of a log Pagoda style 

Wide open to the valley, but guarding 

The shilly-shallying of green pinafores. 

A shy face at a time it flushed with girls 
Glumly listening, occasionally 

Mimicking the fun birds had with their voices. 


We'll have it to ourselves, soon they'll be gone. 
Shadows wore the hills-going-nowhere away. 
Under some green rustling rhododendrons 
Salamanders drank water through their skins. 
How come wind roused, and by opposing magic, 
Rain saddened me? Rain I can drink, but all 
Wind is imagined, I heard myself think. 
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Disgusted air plumped Weinert’s cheeks, then thrummed 
His sinuses. ‘Guys, a Unicorn snort.’ 
Dut-doooo. Dut-doooo. Long tapering shrills. 


‘Somebody’s fooling round out there, Miss Brown.’ 


We held our howls and chirrups just long 
Enough to put a solemn momentum 

Into the quirt Weinert raised with his hand. 
Whipped overhand, a fist of dirt left Weinert’s 
Fist sizzling dirtsmoke off its hazy flught — 
Battered dust detonated when it hit. 

Another, shot from Farley’s cather’s peg 

Sent mice fragments skittering under skirts. 
Miss Brown took charge, but she tried alternate 
Policies of hollering and disdain. 

‘Don’t panic girls, walk right by, right on by. 
No funny business from you gentlemen.’ 





‘Us Unicorns aren’t no gentlemen, ma’am.’ 


We laid down a tremendous bombardment 

On well-built girls and broomstick ones alike. 

All of a lilting, look-what’ s-happening 

Mood, girls lined the rail, holding themselves dear. 
But out they came, in a long safari line, 

Inching their way down the trail, holding hands 

From toehold to toehold, performing coolly 

With the hill’s steepness gripped in their puckered eyes, 
Half-hoping their hold on themselves would let go 

We figured, sure the hill was on our side. | 
One blonde flounce seemed to slip on her own laugh, 
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A squealing landslide broke from Miss Brown’s care, 
Airing their loose legs and lengthening braids, 

Wild and safe, till honeysuckle where we were 
Standing crouched to catch them scrambling by, 

Slurred their speed. They played into our hands a game 
Of two hand touch, ouch on their sunburned backs, 
The thump and spill of body contact sport. 


Weinert’s knife flashed, a girl commanding two 
Preposterous pigtails one bound up on him. 
Some gave in early, were harried cartwheeling, 
Petulant white calves pedaled from somersaults. 
As I gained, knitting shoulderblades beat 
Beneath her blouse. I wished she would take off 
And fly, but I whacked where she suddenly 
Was. Tomboy knocked out of her, she collapsed 
Ladylike, yawned, pretending eight hours sleep. 
I shook her spit off. Breath came easier 
Kneeling awed, as for a dead animal. 

She rearranged her hips, and crooked a knee, 
Her dress took forever sliding down it. 

She sneered at the good look I got of her, 
Watching me realize what a prize I held, 

How much she weighed, and how that weight would work. 


Well, she said, you have a long way to go, 
Instinctively as a maiden statue 

Lingering her hand over soft female hair. 

All blood descending from my consciousness 

She moulded with her gentle chilly hands. 

There must have been great sweetness in her, to let 
A sharply perched mosquito draw his fill 

Of blood, before she slapped him to her neck, 
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But why she never used such blood, my blunt 
Exhilaration which belonged to her, 

She never said, only, You’re beautiful 
Just the way you are. Then left, dizzily 
Guiding the brambles past her hair, walking 
Lightly, as if everything had happened. 

I tried humoring four unruly Cokes 

In my kidneys, then Weinert manned the dusk 
Highstepping through honeysuckle, a girl’s 
Ponytail flopping from his hip pocket. 
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Poems by Richard Chase 


POMPEII SONGS 


I 


It’s the children laughing in the middle 

Of the night who do not fear the light. 

Our rag-and-bone man has them in his heart, 
Lights bonfire flares to warm their hand upon 
Before the sun comes up on darkened Pompeii town. 


II 


The centaurs (and their several dead) 

Have left the sacred wood. The houses 

Leave them bare where they stood up. Dark 
Spaces in a wall that reach up to the roof: 
Then fall upon the air and died without a light 
In that one night 


III 

The broken faun has left his head 
Between the doorway and the sea. His love 
Has left the simple bed. Began to run. 
Upon the ground he bends his head 
Crouched to mate the sweating earth. 

Then rose the sun... 
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UMBRIA 


In the white light of a hill town 
Seen under the heat of summer 
What was seen? 
The God at the gate 
(But the garden is empty... ) 
They have gone. (Where have they gone?) 
I found them under a tree 
Lying one in another’s arms 
In the sweat of the body, in the leaves 
of the night 
Full of sleep after the exile of 
human sight 
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KING MARK’S LAMENT 


H. ow slowly the clocks mark 

the dying of our loves : 
our little lives 

cling to infatuation, work 
out despairs that seem 
the sum 
of living. 

And who, really, among us is worth loving? 


The beauty reclining 
on his beach cannot spell ; 
the poet spills 
his soup; the clerk dreads declining 
daylight ; and the priest, 
in fast, 
sneaks a drink: 
none, none of us, can love, be loved, and also think. 


This ts the paradox, 
the special lesson taught 
by living, what 
some men call ‘experience’. Clocks 
make experience, 
the chance 
to suffer 
alive what even the damned could not bear to bear. 
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TWO SONGS FOR THE NEW YEAR 
For Jack Richardson 


I 


Having come to the end of this old year in love, 

I whirl backwards, like a man in a darkening street, 
and think: Where have I come? It was enough 

to straggle aimlessly, but have these feet 


carried me away? betrayed me to 

that chaos loitering ahead? Dogs? cries 

and the broken sound of moaning drunks crash through 
my brain, reply: Disorder now ; love dies. 


II 


Give up, heart, for I am sick of love. 

I have stooped too long in the stormy work of life ; 
aching, I seek comfort now, a wife 

to lay out spoons, to order all the rough, 


unscissored scraps of day, to offer sons 

to future time, for God, or hope, or something. 
Give up, heart, this foolish year will bring 
relief from love: a home, good food, good sons. 


a sense of permanence away fron flood ; 

so, be quiet. Let my flesh rest; let peace 

come dimly, like flies buzzing, giving release 

From riot. Enough. We have lived, and done what we could. 





POEMS BY DONALD LEHMKUHL 


NOVEMBER MUSIC 


The chorus invisible, and 

the choir gone to buy sandwiches 
and milk, where does this music come 

from? The organ is not humming 
in its loft, nor the phonograph 

spinning its hit-parade. We know 
so little of music: Mozart 

and Monteverdi, what each is, 
vaguely. But sharp and natural, 

the sources of this music that 
seems to filter from the shower 

curtain, the table tops, the brow 
of Newton’s bust: these evade us — 

as once, when on a Reman raid, 
gawking soldiers heard the slaughtered 

saint weirdly turning into thought, 
blood pouring from her mangled throat, 

and music, sweet music floating. 


We are like children who must stare, 
fixed, into an aquarium, 
amazed by silence and moving 
Sorms that suffer no need to prove 
that they exist, through speech or sin. 
Do we know what we are in for? 
Music can mean a crumbling mind, 
discipline slowly unbinding 
the holds on reason; or even 
an angel scouting round to see 
if time is ripe for a second 
coming. Have we cause to suspect 
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that we, not Music, may untune 
the sky? a divine lunacy 
not unlike Cecilia’s touching 
us: dark prophecies and such 
make music. Where are they coming 
from, now, in a new world grown dumb? 
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